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The Sweeney “Chain Libel” Suits 
Against Pearson and Allen 


By Norris G. Davis 


Mr. Davis prepared this study while working 
as a graduate assistant in the Wisconsin School 
of Journalism. He was author of an article on 
newspaper photography law in the September, 
1942, QUARTERLY. 


INCE the days of James Feni- 

more Cooper and his famous 
Effingham libels, editors and writers 
have had bad dreams about chain 
libel suits. Drew Pearson and Robert 
Allen, the United Features Syndi- 
cate and the editors of sixty-eight 
newspapers over the nation woke up 
back in 1988 and 1939 to find that 


it wasn’t merely a bad dream, but 
a worse reality. Congressman Mar- 
tin L. Sweeney of Ohio had filed 
suits for damages totaling $7,500,- 
000, which he asserted he had suf- 
fered from the publication of an ar- 
ticle in Pearson and Allen’s “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round.” 

Now that more than five years 
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have elapsed, it is justifiable to de- 
clare that courts in general have 
looked with little favor upon these 
suits. Some of them have indicated 
rather clearly that such suits are 
not dangerous to newspapers unless 
the plaintiffs are prepared to offer 
proof of special damages. In only 
one case so far has Congressman 
Sweeney been favored by a court, 
and in that case he won only the 
right to a re-trial on the merits of 
the case—a re-trial which he later 
agreed to drop without money settle- 
ment. That was a case in New York 
on which the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on appeal, split four 
to four, thus affirming the lower 
court’s ruling for a new trial. 

A number of the suits have been 
appealed to higher courts, and in 
them the judges have written de- 
cisions which define principles in- 
volved or which indicate typical 
judicial attitudes. Among such cases 
are those in Ohio, Tennessee, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Idaho 
and Washington. A number of these 
cases have pointed out that an ar- 
ticle to be libelous per se would, un- 
der the particular state law involved, 
have to be such that it would, if 
true, subject the official to removal 
from office. Others have declared 
that the article published, on its face 
and without anything read into it 
(as it must be to be libel per se as 
distinguished from libel per quod in 
which specific damages are claimed) , 
was not libelous. Only in rare in- 
stances did the courts go so far as 
to consider any evidence as to the 
truth or falsity of the statement 
made. 

The cases grew out of the following 
in the “Merry-Go-Round”: 
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A hot behind-the-scenes fight is rag- 
ing in Democratic congressional ranks 
over the effort of Father Coughlin to 
prevent the appointment of a Jewish 
judge in Cleveland. 

The proposed appointee is Emerich 
Burt Freed, U. S. district attorney in 
Cleveland and former law partner of 
Senator Bulkley, who is on the verge 
of being elevated to the U. S. District 
Court. 

This has aroused the violent oppo- 
sition of Rep. Martin L. Sweeney, 
Democrat of Cleveland, known as the 
chief congressional spokesman of 
Father Coughlin. 

Basis of the Sweeney-Coughlin op- 
position is the fact that Freed is a 
Jew, and one not born in the United 
States. Born in Hungary in 1897, 
Freed was brought to the U. S. at the 
age of 13, was naturalized ten years 
later. 

Justice Department officials say he 
has made an excellent record as a 
U. S. attorney, is able, progressive, and 
was second on the list of judicial con- 
didates submitted by the executive 
committee of the Cleveland Bar Asso- 
ciation. First on the list was Carl 
Friebolin, whom justice department 
officials say they would have gladly 
appointed despite his age of sixty, had 
he not eliminated himself voluntarily 
for physical reasons. 

Two others on the Bar Association’s 
list, Walter Kinder and Harry Brain- 
ard, were eliminated because of big 
business or reactionary connections. 
Last on the list was Dan B. Cull, 
former Common Pleas Court judge, 
and an excellent appointment except 
that he happens to be a Catholic and 
the last two judicial appointments in 
Ohio have been Catholics. So the Jus- 
tice Department returned to the No. 
2 man on the list, a Jew. 

Irate, Congressman Sweeney is en- 
deavoring to call a caucus of Ohio 
congressmen, Dec. 28, to protest 
against Freed’s appointment. 


Sweeney charged that the article 
had libeled him as a Congressman, 
as a lawyer and as an individual; 
that it had subjected him to hatred 
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and contempt. The newspapers, in 
general, answered that the article 
did not constitute libel per se and 
that such comment fell under quali- 
fied privilege—fair and impartial 
criticism of a public official. 

Two of the cases came up in 
Sweeney’s home state, Ohio. The 
first to be decided was that of 
Sweeney v. the Beacon-Journal Pub- 
lishing Company.” A lower court 
ruled against Sweeney, and he ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals. On 
February 27, 1941, that court up- 
held the judgment of the lower 
court, declaring, 


A publication which is claimed to be 
libelous per se, because it charges a 
person with utterances which bring him 
into ridicule, hatred or contempt, is 
not actionable without alleging special 
damages unless such publication liber- 
ally and not technically construed 
charges utterances which are a viola- 
tion of the laws of the land or of good 
morals. 


The court went on to declare that 
words of ridicule or contempt, which 
relate solely to political views, or 
arguments on questions of public 
interest which do not attack the 
character of a person or impute to 
him immorality or a violation of the 
law, but which tend merely to lessen 
aman in public esteem or to wound 
his feelings, are not actionable with- 
out alleging special damages. 

An appeal from this decision to 
the Supreme Court of Ohio was dis- 
missed May 7, 1941, because “no 
debatable constitutional question is 
involved.” * 

A second Ohio case was that of 
Sweeney v. Dispatch Printing Com- 
pany. It was appealed from the 


166 Ohio App 475, 85 N.E. 2d. 471. 


234 N.E. 2d. 764, 188 Ohio St. 880. 
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Common Pleas Court which had 
sustained a general demurrer for the 
defendant. The Court of Appeals 
upheld the demurrer and refused to 
allow an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, noting that an appeal on a 
case involving the identical lan- 
guage had been refused by the Su- 
preme Court in the earlier case. 


NOTHER case was decided in 
Tennessee at about the same 
time, that of Sweeney v. Newspaper 
Printing Corporation. In this case 
the defendant also entered a demur- 
rer which was granted by the lower 
court and sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the state. Chief Justice 
Green in giving his opinion expressed 
the thought that many of the other 
judges apparently held, though they 
did not express them so exactly. 
“Much of the argument made in be- 
half of the plaintiff in error would 
be more appropriate if the declara- 
tion herein contained an innuendo 
or set out special damages.” As the 
case stood, the judge declared, the 
language did not as a necessary con- 
sequence damage the plaintiff and 
therefore was not libelous per se. 
He quoted Townshend’s “Slander 
and Libel” as follows: 


Language which, however, does not 
as a necessary consequence occasion 
damage to the party published, is not 
per se libelous, and in such cases a 
right of action exists only when, as a 
necessary and proximate consequence 
of the publication, special damage en- 
sued to the party published.‘ 


In Pennsylvania, Sweeney sued 
the Philadelphia Record Co., the 
Chronicle and News Publishing Co., 
and Steinman and Steinman, Inc. In 


3147 SW 2d. 406. 
44th Ed., p. 147. 
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each instance the case was dismissed 
in lower courts on defendant’s mo- 
tions. The appeals were considered 
jointly in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and decided February 27, 1942. 
The decisions of the lower courts 
were upheld. The Court of Appeals 
pointed out that under the state law 
the misconduct asserted, to be libel 
per se, must be of a criminal nature 
or at least must warrant the removal 
of the officer from his office or 
render him an-improper person to 
hold public office, and the miscon- 
duct alleged must actually be in 
derogation of the oath of office taken 
by the plaintiff. 

The decision then analyzed the 
article complained of in the light of 
this Pennsylvania law. In the first 
place, the court ruled, there was 
nothing in the article to link the 
plaintiff with the legal profession. 
Thus it did not libel him as a lawyer. 
As a congressman, the court said, 
the article complained of did not 
meet the test of being a criminal 
charge or of subjecting him to re- 
moval from office, since congressmen 
have no duty to perform in recom- 
mending candidates for federal judi- 
cial appointments. The article no- 
where alleged, the court decided, 
that Congressman Sweeney had 
been false to his oath of office. 

In examining the charge that the 
article libeled Sweeney as a private 
person, the court ruled that the ar- 
ticle did not subject him to con- 
tempt, ridicule, hatred or degrada- 
tion. “At the most,” the court said, 
“the appellant is charged with being 
a bigoted person who, actuated by 
a prejudice of an unpleasant and un- 
desirable kind, opposed a foreign- 
born Jew for judicial appointment.” 
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The court went on to compare the 
statement with a statement that the 
plaintiff had opposed the appoint- 
ment of an Eskimo born above the 
Arctic Circle. The inferences from 
this comparison were summed up as 
follows: 


We think this example makes ob- 
vious the absurdity of the plaintiff's 
position. Eskimos are not being per- 
secuted. Jews are being widely perse- 
cuted. We think that it is the conno- 
tation of persecution which, when car- 
ried into the matter published con- 
cerning the plaintiff, gives it the falla- 
cious aspect of being libelous per se. 
The article does not allege that Con- 
gressman Sweeney persecuted foreign- 
born Jews. It states nothing more than 
that he opposed one for an important 
federal office on the grounds stated. 


A case filed in Texas against the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times was de- 
cided in favor of the defendant on 
much the same grounds,’ but the 
court there, in a rather lengthy de- 
cision, also examined the newspa- 
per’s claim of fair and impartial 
comment on the conduct of a public 
official. The court first pointed out 
that the Texas law defined libel per 
se as a charge, which, if true, would 
subject the official to removal from 
office. The court also ruled out any 
consideration of damages to the 
plaintiff in any capacity other than 
that of a congressman. “The publi- 
cation does not speak of the con- 
gressman as a lawyer,” the judge 
said, “nor does it infer that his ac- 
tivities were pursued in that capa- 
city. It deals entirely with the ac- 
tivities of a public officer in his con- 
nection with a matter entirely poli- 
tical in character.” It was pointed 
out here also that the plaintiff had 


5 Sweeney v. Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Publishing Co. 41 Fed. Sup. 1638. 
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no duty in connection with the ap- 
pointment of a federal district judge. 


NE LINE of argument not 

used in the other cases was 
presented in this decision—the test 
of what effect the publication would 
have upon the mind of the average 
reader. The judge said: 


It seems to me this court should 
not close its eyes to the fact that the 
“ordinary reader” of defendant Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, Caller-Times prob- 
ably never heard of Congressman 
Sweeney before the publication, didn’t 
remember his name five minutes after- 
ward and did not care whether he op- 
posed the appointment of Freed or on 
what grounds. 


Concerning privilege to comment 
on the acts of a public official, the 
court ruled that it was not necessary 
to hold this defense for proof be- 
cause the plaintiff had failed to deny 
so much in his complaint. He did 
not deny, the court said, that he 
was a spokesman for Father Cough- 
lin. He only denied that the basis 
of his opposition to Freed’s appoint- 
ment was that he was a Jew and 
foreign-born. Therefore, the court 
decided, it was not necessary to of- 
fer complete proof. The judge’s 
reasoning on this point was sum- 
marized as follows: 


It is not enough to say this privi- 
lege (reasonable and fair comment) be 
denied and then extend it only as a 
matter of defense. It would in effect 
be a denial of the freedom of the press 
to say that reputable newspapers 
would have to defend themselves from 
such suits as this. It would make 
them unduly hesitant, fearful. It would 
lead to endless litigation even though 
the “pickings” at the hands of juries 
be small. In my judgment enough facts 
are admitted to justify, as a reason- 
able deduction or comment, the col- 
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umnists’ as to the basis of plaintiff's 
opposition to Freed’s appointment. 


A case, Sweeney v. Capital News 
Publishing Co., was decided along 
similar lines at about the same time 
in Idaho in the Federal District 
Court, March 5, 1941.2 The judg- 
ment of the lower court to dismiss 
the suit on the defendant’s motion 
was upheld in the district court. The 
judge declared that under Idaho law 
words cannot be made libelous per 
se by innuendo or statements of 
conclusions. The court therefore re- 
fused to read into the article any- 
thing concerning Father Coughlin 
or what he stood for. The decision 
declared that the court could not 
see any libel in the article without 
inserting words. It does not, the de- 
cision stated, “tend to impeach the 
honesty, integrity, virtue or reputa- 
tion of the plaintiff or expose him to 
public hatred, contempt or ridicule, 
since you must read something into 
the article to make it mean that 
Congressman Sweeney opposes all 
Jews.” 

This court also noted the absence 
of malice on the part of the defend- 
ant or pecuniary loss to the plaintiff. 
It pointed out that there was no 
crime charged. 

About the plea of privilege, the 
court was doubtful; but it ruled that 
it was unnecessary to decide on that 
plea since the case could be dis- 
missed as not being libel per se. 

Moving on to the West Coast, a 
little more than a year later a case 
against the Washington Times- 
Herald was decided against Sweeney 
by the Federal Court of Appeals. In 
this case one of the strongest argu- 


637 Fed. Sup. 355. 
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ments was that of the right of the 
public to news. The judge’s state- 
ment was as follows: 


The interest of the public here out- 
weighs the interest of appellant or any 
other individual. The protection of 
the public requires not merely discus- 
sion, but information. Political con- 
duct and views which some respectable 
people approve, and others condemn, 
are constantly imputed to congress- 
men. Errors of fact, particularly in 
regard to a man’s mental states and 
processes, are inevitable. Information 
and discussion will be discouraged and 
the public interest in public knowledge 
of important facts will be poorly de- 
fended, if error subjects its author to 
a libel suit without even showing of 
economic loss. Whatever is added to 
the field of libel is taken from the 
field of free debate. If other public in- 
terests are thought to outweigh, in re- 
spect to some utterances, the public 
interest in knowledge and debate, they 
call for legislative changes in the law 
of libel.’ 


The court also pointed out that 
no special damages had been alleged 
in the suit. “In our view,” the deci- 
sion stated, “it is not actionable to 
publish erroneous and _ injurious 
statements of fact and injurious 
comment or opinion regarding the 
political conduct and views of public 
officials, so long as no charge of 
crime, corruption, gross immorality 
or gross incompetence is made and 
no special damage results.” 

One of the cases was dismissed 
on technical grounds rather than on 
a decision on the merits of the suit. 
That was the case of Sweeney v. 
Greenwood Index Journal Co., Inc.,* 
in South Carolina, decided March 
4, 1941. The motion to quash the 
action was upheld on the basis that 
the Greenwood Index-Journal Co. 


7 Capital Times, od 25, 1942. 
837 Fed. Sup. 489 
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was nonexistent—the company on 
which summons had been served 
was the Index-Journal Co. of Green- 
wood. The court refused to permit 
a change in the complaint on the 
ground that such action would be 
bringing a new party into the suit, 
an act prevented by the statute of 
limitations. The statute of limita- 


tions also, of course, prohibited the 
filing of a new complaint. 


HE New York case in which 

Sweeney gained a favorable rul- 
ing, Schenectady Union v. Sweeney, 
attracted much attention because it 
was so long and bitterly fought, end- 
ing up with the Supreme Court of 
the United States unable to reach 
a decision and thereby leaving the 
judgment of the Circuit Court in 
favor of Sweeney affirmed. The case 
had been dismissed in the Federal 
District Court. On appeal to the 
Circuit Court the dismissal was re- 
versed and a new trial on the merits 
of the case ordered. There was a 
strong dissenting decision, however. 
The newspaper then appealed to the 
Supreme Court and the split deci- 
sion on April 13, 1942, resulted.’ 

In its decision reversing the Dis- 
trict Court, the Circuit Court de- 
clared that under New York law it 
was not necessary for a publication 
to charge a violation of law for it to 
commit libel per se.” The majority 
opinion of the court on this point 
may be summarized more complete- 
ly as follows: The publication of 
words which tend to expose one to 
public hatred, shame, obloquy, con- 
tumely, odium, contempt, ridicule, 
aversion, ostracism, degradation or 


*62 S. Ct. 10381. 
10122 Fed. 2d. 288. 
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disgrace or to induce evil opinion of 
one in the minds of right-thinking 
persons and to deprive one of their 
confidence and friendly intercourse 
in society is libelous per se. So also 
are such words as may well lead 
right-thinking people to think that 
a public official is unworthy of trust. 
Making the argument even stronger, 
the court declared that it was not 
necessary that such a publication 
make all, or even a majority, of 
those who read it think the less of 
the person defamed. “It is enough 
if a noticeable part of many who 
read it are made to hate, despise, 
scorn or be contemptuous of the 
person concerning whom the false 
statements have been published.” 

The court ruled that the time and 
circumstances should be considered 
and that there would be, therefore, 
a definite connection of the article 
with the more odious persecution of 
Jews by others. 

Judge Clark wrote a dissenting 
opinion, declaring that the New 
York law should be interpreted dif- 
ferently in the case of a public offi- 
cial. He said that to establish libel 
per se concerning a public official a 
“clear charge of corruption or gross 
incompetence holding one up to dis- 
grace and contumely” is required. 
In this dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten the section which the newspa- 
pers have quoted and referred to 
frequently since. It says: 

Even more dangerous is the ration- 
ale of the decision that a comment 
leading an appreciable number of 
readers to hate or hold in contempt 
the public official commented on is 
libelous per se. Its broad sweep would 
take in comments found day after day 


in the most conservative newspapers, 
either in direct statement or as quota- 
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tions of responsible critics, that a 

public official, particularly a legislator, 

is pro- or anti-labor, or pro- or anti- 

Nazi, or pro- or anti-this or that race, 

color or creed. Minority comment on 

labor, religious and political views and 
activities of politicians become there- 
fore hazardous. And the making of 
fine distinctions in rationale is indi- 
cated by the implication that a com- 
ment suggesting plaintiff's objection 
to the judicial candidate for his for- 
eign birth alone would have been prop- 
er. Of course, the uncertain threat of 
suit, invited by a rule at once so vague 
and so extensive, is a restriction on 
freedom of the press almost as direct 
as a rule of clear liability. 
After the Supreme Court failed to 
reach a decision on the appeal from 
this judgment, thus affirming it, 
two further actions by the newspa- 
per addressed to the Supreme Court 
were refused. The first, a petition 
for rehearing, was denied on May 
11, 1942." The second, a motion for 
extension of the term and for an 
extension of time within which to 
file a petition for rehearing, was de- 
nied June 1, 1942. Later Sweeney 
consented to a dismissal of the case 
on the merits without a retrial or 
money settlement. 

Among those suits which have 
gone to trial on the merits of the 
case before a jury are those of 
Sweeney v. Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
Exponent and Sweeney v. United 
Features Syndicate. In both of these 
cases the jury decided in favor of the 
defendants. 

Sweeney v. Clarksburg Exponent 
was the first of all the suits to be 
tried. The jury held that the defend- 
ant had proved the truth of his 
statement and Congressman Sweeney 
was ordered to pay court costs. 

In his charge to the jury, Judge 


1162 S. Ct. Reporter 1266. 
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Harry E. Watkins declared that 
newspapers had a public service to 
perform in reporting the news. “In 
so far,” he declared, “as the “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round’ tells the 
truth or the substantial truth about 
the conduct of our President or 
other officials, the “Washington Mer- 
ry-Go-Round’ is not only furnishing 
interesting reading but is rendering 
an important public service.” 

A number of well-known figures 
took part in the trial. Ernest Cuneo, 
New York attorney, declared that 
he had been present in a restaurant 
in Washington when Congressman 
Sweeney declared that President 
Roosevelt had sold out to the Jews, 
and that he had attacked the char- 
acter of all Jewish girls. Congress- 
man Sweeney also testified and de- 
nied making these remarks, though 
he said that he was present in the 
restaurant at the time. A number 
of excerpts from the Congressional 
Record were introduced into the 
testimony. One of these excerpts 
recorded an incident in which Con- 
gressman Sweeney rose to the de- 
fense of Father Coughlin on the 
floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and said that he was author- 
ized to reply to a congressman who 
had attacked Father Coughlin. 

The case of Sweeney v. United 
Features Syndicate came to trial 
after a preliminary skirmish in which 
defendant’s motion for a bill of par- 
ticulars—that the defendant had a 
right to know what parts of the ar- 
ticle the plaintiff would complain of 
as false—was granted.” In February, 
1941, the case came to trial in the 
Federal District Court, New York, 


12 Aug. 8, 1989, 29 Fed. Sup. 419. 
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before Judge Conger and a jury, and 
the jury returned a verdict for the 
syndicate. Sweeney appealed this 
decision, but on September 15, 1942, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the verdict. The time for 
further appeal has now expired. 
Numerous other cases are still 
awaiting final decision. Typical of 
these are the cases of Sweeney v. 
Post Publishing Co. and v. Buffalo 
Courier Express.* In these two cases, 
treated as one, the court ruled on 
July 24, 1940, that the answer filed 
by the defendants was insufficient. 
An amended answer was filed, and 
no further action has developed. 
Many of the other cases have been 
dismissed but have not been re- 
ported as yet. Dismissals have been 
made in Arkansas, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia and other states. 


HUS it would seem that chain 

libel suits do not constitute the 
threat that editors, especially of 
smaller papers, who may feel them- 
selves defenseless against such a 
suit, are likely to believe. Of course 
the story might have been greatly 
different if special damages had 
been proven. Such cases, with or 
without proof of damages, do not 
seem likely to be numerous, how- 
ever. In a recent survey made by the 
writer seeking information concern- 
ing other chain libel suits, a large 
number of the larger syndicates 
without exception stated that they 
had no knowledge of any such 
suits other than the Sweeney cases. 
One of the letters is especially em- 
phatie: 

It so happens that we have never 


‘885 Fed. Sup. 446. 
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been involved in a law suit with the 
papers or readers resulting from libel- 
ous statements made by any of our 
producers. Therefore, we are sorry we 
cannot give you any information 
along this line. 

This might be interesting to you 
when it is considered that we have 
handled newspaper features by Will 
Rogers, O. O. McIntyre, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Alfred E. Smith, Wendell 
Willkie, Frank R. Kent, Dale Car- 
negie, Charles B. Driscoll, Jimmie Fid- 
ler, Leonard Lyons, etc. 


The latest development in the 
field of chain libel is the recent 
adoption by the Massachusetts legis- 
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lature of a report of the state judi- 
cial council recommending revision 
of the libel laws so as to help to 
eliminate chain libel suits. Maine 
already had such a law, allowing 
evidence, in mitigation of damages, 
that a plaintiff already has brought 
other libel actions for substantially 
the same libel. 

The Massachusetts law also per- 
mits a defendant to show, in miti- 
gation of damages, that the same 
plaintiff has brought actions for the 
same libel against various defend- 
ants in other. states. 





The Press Must Act 


To Meet Postwar Responsibility 


By Edward L. Bernays 


Mr. Bernays, the well-known public relations 
counselor, here analyzes newspaper “platforms” 
and public acceptance of the press, and suggests 
steps it must take to maintain its position in 
the world of tomorrow. 


OMMUNICATIONS today and 
in the postwar world constitute 
vital concern. The press, radio, mo- 
tion pictures and magazines are 
our four greatest media of com- 
munication. They bear tremendous 
social responsibility in a transitional 
period when our democracy has 
basic decisions to make which will 
determine what the future shall be. 
Each of these media has the same 
obligation. This obligation must not 
only be fulfilled but must also be 
recognized by the public as having 
been fulfilled. 

The daily press has made enor- 
mous strides in the last few years. 
The English language newspapers of 
the country reached an all-time high 
circulation of 44,392,829 copies a 
day during 1943, despite a decline 
in the number of dailies to a new 
low mark of 1,754. The rise in cir- 
culation over 1942 was 1,017,979 
copies a day, as shown by figures 
compiled by Editor & Publisher. For- 
eign language papers published in 
the United States accounted for an 
additional daily circulation of ap- 
proximately 1,366,000 copies. 

The press has made wide gains 
reportorially, too. It is now cover- 
ing the civilian and military activi- 


ties of the nation and the rest of 
the world on a scope scarcely dream- 
ed of before Pearl Harbor. It is 
doing this despite delivery prob- 
lems and the shortage of newsprint 
and manpower. 

But the press, as I shall show, 
has failed to gain the broad public 
acceptance it should, either as a 
disseminator of news or as an in- 
strument of social leadership, the 
two functions of a free and inde- 
pendent press in a democracy. There 
is danger to our democratic well- 
being in this condition, for unless 
the public regards the press as a 
free and independent gazette and 
an instrument of leadership, it will 
find difficulty in maintaining its 
status and privileges in our society. 
It may lose its position as a public 
service institution, and there may 
be a tendency on the part of the 
public toward restriction, control 
and economic pressure, despite the 
First Amendment. 

I have come to these conclusions 
from a study of authoritative sur- 
veys and from personal correspond- 
ence with publishers all over the 
nation. I present them because 
problems vitally affecting both the 
public and the press are involved. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article by Mr. Bernays on page 
122 the first three lines should read as 
follows: 


OMMUNICATIONS today and 
in the postwar world constitute 
a problem of vital concern. 
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First, what are the public rela- 
tions policies and practices that 
govern American daily newspapers 
today? 

Second, what are the attitudes of 
the American people toward the 
daily press today? 

Third, what are the issues and 
goals the American people are in- 
terested in now and for the post- 
war period? 


OST newspapers have plat- 
forms which exist in the mind 
of the management, are expressed 
in the editorial columns or appear 
in printed form under the masthead 
of the editorial page or in some 
other part of the paper. Since state- 
ments of the actual platforms of 
papers and their policies were not 
available, I set out to get them. 
One hundred sixty-nine publishers 
of American daily newspapers in 
161 cities, in forty-three states 
where 96 per cent of the dailies are 
located, cooperated by providing 
the information I needed. The news- 
papers I studied were approximate- 
ly 9 per cent of the entire daily 
press of America, based on the 
number of daily newspapers—1,754 
reported by Editor & Publisher— 
a cross-section of the entire press. 
Eighteen per cent of these news- 
papers state their platforms in their 
mastheads. Seventeen per cent state 
them in other parts of the paper. 
Sixty-three per cent outlined their 
public relations policies or platforms 
to me in letters. In only four cases, 
less than 2 per cent, was no plat- 
form stated. 
Publishers of these 169 repre- 
sentative newspapers, large and 
small, from all over the country 
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were in correspondence with me— 
the Atlanta Constitution, the Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Pantagraph, the Bos- 
ton Globe, the Detroit News, the 
Lansing State Journal, the Louis- 
ville Times, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the New York Times, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, the Shreveport 
Times, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Tulsa Tribune, the Walla Walla 
Union-Bulletin and the Wilmington 
Delaware Star. Answers varied. 
Many of my correspondents en- 
tered into a discussion of their plat- 
forms and cited methods used to 
implement platforms — campaigns 
and crusades. 

We shall appraise newspapers and 
their platforms from two stand- 
points: first, as a professional serv- 
ice purveying news, an informant 
of public opinion, independent and 
free; second, as a social instrument 
of leadership expressing itself in in- 
terest in the local community—in 
improvements, projects, cooperation; 
and in interest in the national gov- 
ernment—in patriotism, in war and 
postwar interests. 

Newspapers on the whole do not 
stress political party alignments in 
their platforms. Of the 169 papers 
covered, 68 per cent do not mention 
their political party at all. Eighteen 
per cent say that they are complete- 
ly independent. Four per cent state 
they are Republican but independ- 
ent, and 1 per cent Democratic but 
independent. This makes 238 per 
cent of the newspapers that em- 
phasize political independence. Ad- 
ded to the 68 per cent that do not 
mention politics in their platforms, 
this makes a total of 91 per cent 
stressing either no political align- 
ment or independence. Only 9 per 
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cent—4 per cent Republican and 5 
per cent Democrat—report definite 
party affiliations. 

One publisher said, “Politically 
we are Republican, but we are not 
abusive of the other side.” Another 
used almost identical wording: “We 
are Republican in politics, but we 
do not abuse or throw mud at 
other parties.” Still another replied, 
“Our politics is independent Demo- 
cratic but, having no opposition 
party newspaper here, we do not 
‘leg’ on politics at all.” 

Of the 169 newspapers, 18 per 
cent place their chief emphasis in 
platforms on their services as news 
purveyors, 34 per cent mainly on 
lotal planks, 20 per cent on local 
and news purveying planks, 12 per 
cent on local and national planks, 
5 per cent mainly on national issues, 
7 per cent on national, local and 
news purveying planks, 4 per cent 
on national and news purveying 
planks. 

Looking at the entire field, the 
platforms of 73 per cent reflect 
little if any interest in national af- 
fairs. Only 5 per cent stress na- 
tional affairs as of prime import- 
ance. Seventy-four per cent men- 
tion local planks. 

Listing the methods used to ac- 
complish their particular platforms, 
48 per cent of the papers stress 
news policy, 41 per cent editorial 
policy, 13 per cent special services 
and 4 per cent campaigns. The 
platforms are broken down in my 
study, by geographical areas— 
Northeast, Southeast, South Cen- 
tral, North Central and Pacific sec- 
tions. But space does not allow 
details. I shall try to hit the high 
spots. 
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Platforms cited here are described 
in words taken from the letters of 
publishers who responded in this 
poll on their policies and practices. 
As disseminator of news, planks or 
slogans in all areas emphasized “ac- 
curacy,” “impartiality,” “fairness,” 
“thorough coverage,” “dependabil- 
ity,” “all the news,” “research for 
facts,” “non-partisan,” “unbiased,” 
“clarity,” “sincerity,” “honesty,” 
“justice,” “truthfulness,” “reliabil- 
ity,” “helpfulness,” “courageous,” 
“tolerance,” “loyalty.” 

Independence and freedom were 
stressed throughout in many differ- 
ent ways. The following phrases are 
representative: “A policy without 
fear or favor,” “presenting all sides,” 
“no dictation,” “against injustice,” 
“progressive,” “liberal,” “independ- 
ent,” “impartial,” “a free press.” 
There is general agreement in the 
platforms on independence and 
freedom. 

Local planks, often repetitious, 
run through 74 per cent of these 
platforms. Here are some high spots: 
“Improving local schools,” “sewers,” 
“streets,” “roads,” “city manager 
government,” “parks,” “recreation,” 
“community welfare,” “church sup- 
port,” “farm,” “luncheon clubs,” 
“local taxes,” “recreational build- 
ings,” “full use of port facilities,” 
“best rail and air service,” “comfort 
stations for shoppers,” “noise abate- 
ment,” “flood control,” “improved 
transit facilities,” “house number- 
ing,” “advancement of prestige as 
art center” and hundreds of other 
local causes. 

In the last division, national in- 
terest or patriotism, we find con- 
formity of thinking expressed in 
such phrases as: “Don’t lose faith 
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in America,” “interest of America 
above party,” “to interpret and 
criticize salient news on govern- 
ment,” “friend and defender of per- 
secuted and oppressed,” “inviolabil- 
ity of human rights,” “cooperation 
with government,” “our country 
right or wrong.” 

As to war and postwar planks, 
and there are only a few of these, 
here are representative ones: “A 
united local citizenry to carry out 
postwar prosperity planning,” “to 
make tomorrow better than today 
for a new world,” “interpretation— 
information—aggressive leadership.” 
There was a scattering of “decen- 
tralizing the government,” “states’ 
rights,” the “republic against de - 
mocracy,” from Southern, Middle 
West and Pacific points. So much 
for the platforms. 


OW as to the second set of 
facts. What does the public 
think of newspapers? A compre- 
hensive study of this question was 
made by the editors of Fortune in 
1939. I checked with the editors 
of Fortune only a few days ago to 
inquire whether these figures still 
held. They told me their data have 
been continually checked since then, 
that the figures remain on the whole 
authentic and that the trend shown 
by them has been continuing. 

This Fortune study sought to 
learn where the public got its news, 
whether they believed it to be ac- 
curate, free from prejudice, fair, 
whether they believed it is influ- 
enced by advertisers, by friends or 
foes of the public, and whether gov- 
ernment should control the news- 
papers. 

Where does the public get its 
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news? More than 60 per cent give 
newspapers as the primary source. 
Forty per cent of the nation finds 
that it can get and does get its 
news without turning to the news- 
papers. One quarter relies chiefly 
on the radio for news. In this one 
quarter are twice as many of the 
poor as the prosperous. Newspapers 
are most popular in the Northeast; 
radio is more popular on the Pacific 
coast. 

Which does the better job of sup- 
plying news, the newspaper or the 
radio? The public was divided as 
to which of these mediums gave 
the news more accurately, 38.3 per 
cent voting for the newspapers and 
39 per cent for the radio; 49 per 
cent were of the opinion the radio 
was free from prejudice and only 17 
per cent backed the newspapers on 
this question. The higher the eco- 
nomic bracket, the higher the re- 
gard for the press. Seventy-nine and 
three one-hundreds per cent felt the 
newspaper gave the news to them 
more fully. 

To the question “Which do you 
like best, newspaper editorials, news- 
paper columnists or radio com- 
mentators?” radio was the country’s 
preferred source of news interpre- 
tation, a total of 39.3 per cent 
choosing radio commentators, 25.9 
per cent newspaper editorials and 
10.7 per cent newspaper columnists. 
Radio is the public’s preferred source 
of news interpretation, it would ap- 
pear from this. 

“Tf you heard conflicting versions 
of the same story from these sources, 
which would you be most likely 
to believe?” Answers here show a 
weak hold on the public of the 
editorial writer and columnist: 40.3 
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per cent would be most likely to 
believe the radio press bulletin or 
commentator, 26.9 per cent the 
newspaper editorialist’s news item 
or columnist, 11.6 per cent said it 
depended on the writer or speaker. 

“How accurate is the press? In 
your experience, do newspaper head- 
lines usually give you an accurate 
idea of what happened?” Fifty-nine 
and one-tenth per cent say “yes,” 
29.4 per cent “a misleading idea.” 
Only 45.1 per cent believe the news 
story is usually accurate. 

“Ts the press fair? Do the news- 
papers provide fair and unprejudiced 
news about controversial subjects?” 
Those who felt the newspapers did 
not give fair and unprejudiced news 
on politics and politicians totaled 
45.9 per cent, on labor 31.4 per 
cent, on business and business men 
25.9 per cent, on foreign affairs 20.1 
per cent, on religion and racial 
problems 15.5 per cent. 

On the question “Do you believe 
that the newspapers you read soft- 
pedal news that is unfavorable to 
friendly politicians?” about 50 per 
cent believed “yes,” about 50 per 
cent believed “yes” relative to 
friends of the publisher, about 40 
per cent “yes” relative to big ad- 
vertisers, about 29 per cent “yes” 
concerning business in general and 
about 22 per cent “yes” relative to 
labor unions. 

The answers collectively, when we 
take those that say “in some cases” 
into account, show distrust on the 
part of the readers towards their 
newspapers. There is a majority in 
every section of the country, in 
every occupation and income group, 
that believes its publishers can be 
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reached by politicians, friends, ad- 
vertisers and business. 

“Is the press free?” The majority 
believes it is—63.4 per cent. The 
minority which does not believe the 
press is free says that it has been 
prevented from being free: 22.9 per 
cent by newspaper owners, 19.6 per 
cent by politicians, 15.7 per cent by 
capitalists, 12.5 per cent by gov- 
ernment, 11.3 per cent by adver- 
tisers. To the question “Do you 
think that newspapers should have 
the right of honest criticism about 
a book, a movie, the quality of a 
brand of gasoline, the labor policy 
of an employer, the way a company 
operates its business?” a large major- 
ity believes the press has more 
rights than it now customarily ex- 
ercises. 

Certainly these findings which, 
the editors of Fortune say, have con- 
tinued to reflect against the news- 
paper since 1939, indicate that 
there is a great gap between the 
platforms of the newspapers and 
public acceptance of them, particu- 
larly in the field of news dissemina- 
tion, freedom and independence. If 
we start with the premise that the 
public does not accept the ‘press 
now, and follow it through to its 
logical conclusion, what will be the 
condition in the postwar era? The 
implication for the newspapers, the 
public and our democracy is dark, 
indeed! 

Every consideration of the na- 
tional interest demands that this 
situation be altered; it cannot be 
permitted to remain as it is. The 
problem is not getting any easier 
to solve and, if we are to accept 
what the Fortune survey shows, it is 
growing more difficult. 
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ET US quickly run over the 

third set of facts. 

What are the issues with which 
the people of America are concerned 
now and for the postwar period? 
The question must be asked and the 
answer given before we come to 
specific public relations recommen- 
dations to the newspapers. News- 
paper public relations platforms 
must be reconciled with public at- 
titudes and democratic goals if the 
newspaper is to have the place in 
our society it deserves. 

The National Planning Associa- 
tion published recently the findings 
of polls made by the Office of Pub- 
lic Opinion Research, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Briefly what America wants 
is this: All income groups want 
cooperative national planning by 
business, including agriculture, labor 
and government. America believes 
the government is responsible for 
seeing to it that everyone who 
wants to work has a job. It de- 
mands certain social reforms in 
the field of social security—old age 
insurance 94 per cent, job insurance 
89 per cent, health insurance 85 
per cent, aid for students 79 per 
cent. It wants a central government 
agency with inclusion of representa- 
tives of business, labor and agricul- 
ture with authority to guide do- 
mestic policy as to reemployment, 
plant conversion, demobilization. It 
wants educational help and job op- 
portunities for the returning sol- 
diers. It wants food rationing con- 
tinued for a period after the war, 
if this is necessary to feed the 
peoples in devastated countries. 

A survey conducted recently by 
Elmo Roper, and published in the 
American Mercury, shows that the 
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American worker who makes up a 
great part of our country wants 
security, a chance to advance him- 
self, a recognition of his status as 
an individual American and _ his 
personal contribution to America 
and the next generation. 


E HAVE examined the three 
sets of facts. What are our 
conclusions and recommendations? 
If the newspaper effectively serves 
the public as a news disseminator 
and a social instrument, we do not 
need to be concerned about the 
newspaper as a successful private 
enterprise. Circulation and advertis- 
ing follow if the newspaper is in- 
tegrated with the public, and the 
public with the newspaper, just as 
today circulation and advertising 
often are the results of causes that 
have little or no relationship to the 
press as a social instrument or a 
news disseminator. 

Our recommendations obviously 
apply to the daily newspaper field 
as a whole. They do not refer to 
any individual newspaper. 

Newspapers must act on the basic 
consideration that a democracy 
needs a free and independent press 
which disseminates accurate, com- 
plete news and is also a social in- 
strument of leadership for construc- 
tive improvement. Newspapers may 
have much advertising and circula- 
tion brought about by many dif- 
ferent causes today, but if they do 
not act on this basic consideration 
they will not be able to maintain 
their position in our society. 

Newspapers must make a realistic 
re-examination of their public rela- 
tions platforms. Here are our recom- 
mendations for platforms explaining 
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the newspapers as a vocal instrument 
of leadership: 

Greater emphasis should be placed 
on national and international social 
goals in the platforms of American 
newspapers. Planks of local char- 
acter, emphasizing physical improve- 
ments in a community, now so gen- 
erously used, might be reconsidered 
and re-shaped. 

Greater emphasis might be placed 
on promoting local social goals, con- 
sistent, of course, with national and 
international social goals. The Am- 
erican people are vitally interested 
in postwar jobs, social reforms, so- 
cial security, educational and other 
.aid for returning soldiers, a chance 
to advance themselves, a recogni- 
tion of their personal contribution to 
America and to the next genera- 
tion. Planks of this kind, it seems 
to me, might receive emphasis on a 
local as well as national basis. These 
suggestions are not intended to dep- 
recate or minimize local matters 
in any way. Local projects are im- 
portant, local issues are vital to 
our well-being and happiness. 

As to planks of a news dissemi- 
nating character, these are well 
stated by the newspapers of the 
country. But it is apparent that 
what they stand for is not as ac- 
ceptable to the public as it ought 
to be. Newspapers, to maintain their 
status, must not only adhere to 
these planks, they must also make 
a vigorous avowal of them to the 
public. These planks must be con- 
tinually “sold” to the public in 
every possible way. 

In the leadership field, the press 
can develop vigorous campaigns for 
action. Newspapers in the past have 
demonstrated this leadership tech- 
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nique by sponsoring crusades for 
one cause or another. Colonial pa- 
pers fought the Stamp Act. Noah 
Webster’s Minerva in 1793 began 
the fight, joined by many others, 
against slavery. The old New York 
World’s crusade against the Ku 
Klux Klan is famous. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch uncovered the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal in the national 
government. The New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune 
sponsor annual current events for- 
ums of international importance. 
In the news disseminating field, 
the press must not alone stand for 
freedom from prejudice but must 
“sell” this freedom from prejudice 
to the public. It can accomplish 
this in one respect by special fea- 
ture articles to appeal to each racial 
and religious group within the pa- 
per’s scope of influence. It can make 
rapid strides by further eliminating 
the racial angle from crime stories. 
It must “sell” to the public con- 
stantly that it is truthful and ac- 
curate, particularly in those areas 
in which the public appears to 
doubt its fairness—its treatment of 
politicians and politics, labor and 
labor leaders, business and business 
men, and foreign affairs as well as 
religious and racial problems. It 
must stress to the public in every 
way its independence from domina- 
tion by newspaper owners, poli- 
ticians, capitalists, government or 
advertisers. The press must con- 
sciously go about trying to make 
the public recognize its values in 
the fields of leadership and news. 
This can be done through what 
is known as the “engineering of 
consent,” using public relations pro- 


cedures employed today by all kinds 
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of groups, to gain greater accept- 
ance for the press from the public. 
This activity covers a knowledge 
of maladjustments with the public, 
and their elimination; of objectives, 
themes, strategy, timing, planning, 
organization and the use of tactics, 
through every channel of approach 
to win the public over. 
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Democracy needs a free and in- 
dependent press as a news dissem- 
inating instrument and as a force 
for social leadership. The press, in 
order to maintain its status and 
fulfill these functions, must give 
serious thought to the situation it 
finds itself in—and act to change 
it, in its own and the public interest. 





The French Underground Press 
And Its Support of de Gaulle 


By Douglas McMurtrie 


Mr. McMurtrie, widely known for his re- 
searches into the history of printing and typog- 
raphy, here analyzes the attitudes of the French 
people as shown by their many clandestine 
anti-Nazi newspapers. 


RANCE’S underground news- 

papers leave no doubt as to 
whom the French people have chosen 
as their leader. Behind General 
Charles de Gaulle they are united 
solidly. Every issue of virtually 
every paper bulges with eulogies and 
tributes to him. 

De Gaulle gained the support of 
his countrymen on the day when, 
refusing to condone French sur- 
render, he rallied Frenchmen around 
him to fight their own way. His 
courage and idealism at the same 
time captured the imagination of the 
American people. It is true, that as 
Allied diplomatic and military pow- 
er continued relations with Vichy 
and, on the invasion of North 
Africa, installed Admiral Darlan as 
top representative of the French, 
suspicion was born in this country 
that perhaps de Gaulle was not the 
great French hope. But there was 
no vacillation on the part of the 
French people. They remained loyal 
to de Gaulle, and their indignation 
at Allied reluctance to accept him 
was boundless. 

At least this is the unquestion- 
able conclusion to be drawn from 
French underground newspapers ex- 
amined in this study. I believe that 


there is no more accurate guide 
than these papers to the sentiments 
of French patriots. The many pub- 
lications represent a variety of po- 
litical and social thought, and often 
have particular axes to grind; but 
they are united in the common 
cause of freedom, and they are 
unanimously behind de Gaulle. 

To them de Gaulle is a kind of 
modern Joan of Arc. He is the sym- 
bol of resistance and liberation. His 
name means courage and _persis- 
tance. He personifies the spirit and 
the soul of France; he is the glory 
of her past, the shining promise of 
her future. To him the French have 
entrusted their destiny, not alone 
in the fight for freedom but in the 
peace to follow. 

De Gaulle’s story is well known. 
His World War record, his position 
as a prophet without honor in 
France when, in 1934, he demanded 
armored and motorized armies (in 
contrast to the German opinion 
of him: “the great French tank 
specialist who taught us every- 
thing”), his escape from France in 
1940 to continue fighting and his 
Vichy death sentence in the same 
year—all are part of the record. 
Doubtless the fact that he is ana- 
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thema to Vichy is part of the rea- 
son for his popularity with French 
patriots. But his beliefs and pur- 
poses are at least equally respon- 
sible for it. 

The forces de Gaulle heads are 
drawn from all political and reli- 
gious creeds, but he recognized obli- 
gation to none. His desire for 
France is that it be delivered back 
to the French people for them to 
rule. One of his statements is car- 
ried in the masthead of the under- 
ground paper Libération: “Our one 
aim is to let the French people 
speak.” As for himself and his con- 
duct of France’s affairs, he says: 
“The enemy will one day be driven 
from the soil of France. On that day 
I will submit myself willingly to the 
judgment of the French people.” 


HE popular impression that 
General Giraud shared de 
Gaulle’s place in French favor is 
not borne out by the underground 
press. In it, de Gaulle stands alone. 
It is true that the French admire 
Giraud as a patriot and a military 
hero, but he is in no way con- 
sidered the equal of de Gaulle, who 
to them is almost an idol. 
Commenting on the North Af- 
rican authority after the death of 
Darlan, Combat, perhaps the most 
widely read of French clandestine 
papers, in its North African edition 
asked for a clarification of the situ- 
ation. It said: 

A glorious soldier, General Giraud, 
now has the task of governing North 
Africa and of leading its armies. In 
his first order of the day he declared: 
“One thing only counts: France and 
the Empire. Our sole aim, Victory.” 

We warmly approve these words. 


They were always our own. Nothing 
else counts for us but our country. 


We have no other aim but its libera- 
tion. 


It asserted, however, that clari- 
fication of the general obscurity 
which marked the conduct of North 
African affairs was essential to a 
united total war effort by the 
French people, and continued: 


In the political sphere, clarifica- 
tion demands . . . that the sov- 
ereignty of the French people be 
recognized . . . and that the persons 
who happen to be the provisional 
trustees of civil power make it clear 
that they will give back to the cit- 
izens the right to express their will. 

In the sphere of war itself, clari- 
fication means that unity should be 
created between the Frenchmen who 
are fighting the oppressor, and that 
there should be a definite breach with 
those who compromise with the ene- 
my .. . and dismissal of those who 
are obstructing and sabotaging the 
war. It means there must be open 
opposition to the odious régime which 
collaborates, and encouragement to 
those who resist. 

In regard to the Empire; the au- 
thority of General de Gaulle must be 
recognized in order that an end may 
be made of the splitting up of the 
forces of Imperial France. 

To recapitulate, [we demand] an 
authority which treats Frenchmen as 
free men, which calls on patriots and 
dismisses traitors, which condemns 
Vichy and preaches resistance to 
metropolitan France, which puts an 
end to the cutting up of the Empire, 
and calls in de Gaulle. Such an 
authority alone . . . has the right 
to claim the arms which are indis- 
pensable, and such an authority alone 
can wage and win the war of libera- 
tion. 

While the world at large may 
still ponder whether Darlan’s collab- 
oration with the Axis was really 
forced or whether he was just an 
opportunist, the underground press 
never regarded him as anything but 
a betrayer of his country. 
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It viewed him as a traitor and 
a stain on France’s name and its 
editorial treatment of him was one 
of disdain and contempt. And it 
may have been Giraud’s connection 
with Darlan in the African govern- 
ment before the latter’s assassina- 
tion, and the retention of a number 
of ex-Vichyites by Giraud when he 
took over the reins, that denied 
him the unconditional support of 
the press and kept alive the dis- 
harmony between him and de 
Gaulle. 

At least, such might be inferred 
from an article in Combat in De- 
cember of 1942. After expressing 
bewilderment that Darlan, “this 
despised and hated man, an avowed 
enemy of the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
who shook Hitler’s hand and en- 
couraged the sending of workers 
to Germany,” was established by 
the Americans at Algiers as the 
supreme civil and military leader, it 
added: 

In the name of the Marshal, under 
the aegis of Americans, he [Darlan] 
claims to represent France, to com- 
mand in her name, to save at the 
same time his skin and the “National 
Revolution.” And General Giraud, ig- 
norant, doubtless, of the realities of 
the French situation, unhesitatingly 
takes his place behind this sailor of 
the anti-chamber, this coward and 
this traitor. 

While this does not necessarily 
constitute a question of Giraud’s 
loyalty to the French cause, it 
would seem to indicate that Combat 
was indirectly criticizing Giraud for 
his association with Darlan. 

Continuing, the article voiced un- 
derstanding of the American “use” 
of Darlan to save lives during the 
invasion, but expressed surprise 
that Americans continued to treat 
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with him and did not immediately 
dismiss him after he had served 
their purpose. It then called upon 
the Allies to respect the will of the 
French people. In a magnificent 
eulogy of de Gaulle, it stated: 


Since the day of the armistice there 
has been a man who has never doubt- 
ed, never weakened, who has gal- 
vanized the nation after giving it 
back its spirit, who has prevented 
France from losing her soul. This man 
has assembled around him soldiers 
and territories that serve the common 
cause. He has promised his country to 
restore to it the liberties for which 
we, here, are fighting. 

France recognizes herself in him. 
Thousands of men, in the depths of 
their consciences, have accepted him 
as their symbol and leader. 

It is behind him that all French- 
men, all French territories, must unite 
in a single fight for a single father- 
land. There is only one Resistance 
as there is only one France. The unity 
of our fight is our law. Our unity 
will be achieved behind de Gaulle 
because the French people has thus 
decided. 


Such statements by a paper of 
Combat’s circulation and  under- 
ground prestige, supplemented by 
articles of equal force and _ senti- 
ment in the other clandestine news- 
papers, both large and small, must 
be accepted as representing the 
will of the French people. 

Further explanation of what it 
termed the “alleged de Gaulle- 
Giraud conflict” was offered by 
Résistance in February, 1943. Ré- 
sistance denied that there was any 
real conflict between the two 
French leaders, declaring that minor 
differences were exaggerated by 
enemy propaganda to give the im- 
pression of an open break between 
the two. It did concede, however, 
that Giraud was beset with “local 
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difficulties,” but attributed them 
to the peculiar political situation 
which prevailed in Algeria. 

Because Giraud’s ardent patri- 
otism met with little support in 
North Africa, states Résistance, the 
Americans were forced to negotiate 
with Darlan even though they were 
aware of his “ambitions and medi- 
ocrity.” 

Admitting that a de Gaulle- 
Giraud administration was impos- 
sible, Résistance explains it thus: 


Algeria, which has not suffered from 
the war, is still as France was in 
1939. The French colonials in Algeria 
are not, on the average, among the 
élite of the French nation. The poli- 
tical difficulties raised by them al- 
ready existed before the war. And 
the situation created by the armis- 
tice was for the most of them finan- 
cially profitable. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the Vichy confusion should 
have found so many supporters in Al- 
geria. But tomorrow there will be but 
one French government. We may add 
that General Giraud has declared that 
General de Gaulle has for the past 
two years represented France .. . 


In its North African edition, No- 
vember, 1942, Combat accused 
Giraud of failing France by his re- 
fusal to accept the power of gov- 
ernment offered him by the Allies in 
Africa and thanked Providence for 
the existence of de Gaulle. Titled 
“France Must Have a Government,” 
the article stated, in part: 

General Giraud committed a serious 
mistake when, after November 8, he 
refused to accept the civil power 
from the hands of those who, over- 
night, had gained for him the levers 
of the Algerian command. It looks as 
if the great soldier to whom was con- 
fided the destiny of France had 
shrunk from the responsibilities of 
government. His proclamation was ad- 
dressed to the army only. . . . Thus, 
because of his default, the seat of 


government was left empty, and 
power fell into the hands of those 
people from whom he should have 
taken it away... . 

A government is necessary to re- 
model the army, to direct economic 
and moral mobilization and to repre- 
sent France before her Allies. . . . 
Giraud seemed to fight shy of power 
[governmental] . . . and there is need 
for it to restore France, one and un- 
divided . . . It is a matter of finding 
another Clemenceau. Providentially he 
exists, and his name is Charles de 
Gaulle 

Even now de Gaulle is the recog- 
nized leader of a part of our Empire, 
of the colonies who were first to hear 
the call of their country. Even now 
he is the leader of those Frenchmen 
who fled the occupation and took up 
arms under the Cross of Lorraine, the 
Cross of Joan of Arc. [The Cross of 
Lorraine, emblem of Joan of Arc, is 
also the fighting emblem of de Gaulle 
and his forces.] 

Even now he is the leader under 
whose orders France places herself in 
her silent but implacable struggle 
against the invader. . . . France must 
not be prevented from following the 
man whom she has already chosen, 
and who has been designed for her 
by history. If she were, the Empire 
would be torn asunder, and a moral 
divorce would be established that 
would break up French unity and 
threaten final victory. 


So while Giraud was accorded 
some recognition and respect as a 
subordinate leader of France, it is 
apparent that the will of the people, 
as reflected in the secret press, de- 
manded an eventual fusion of all 
factions under the banner and su- 
preme command of de Gaulle. 


HE esteem in which de Gaulle 
is held by the people can prob- 
ably be best shown through items 
and excerpts taken directly from 
the pages of several of the more 
important underground newspapers. 
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In December, 1942, Le Populaire 
printed the text of a telegram sent 
to the American and British gov- 
ernments. It read, in part: 


Combat, Franc-Tireur, Libération, 
the French Workers’ Movement [em- 
bracing the Trade-Union Federation 
and the Christian Unions], the Com- 
mittee of Socialist Action [of which 
Le Populaire is the mouthpiece], the 
Radical Party, the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Fed- 
eration address warm congratulations 
to the American and English govern- 
ments for the liberating action in 
North Africa. Our hearts are with the 
Allied combatants and we impatiently 
await the day when we also shall 
fight the enemy with arms in hand. 

We gratefully salute General Giraud 
and all Frenchmen who spontaneously 

- joined General de Gaulle, indisputable 
head of resistance, who more than 
ever has the whole country behind 
him. We demand that the destinies 
of liberated North Africa be handed 
to General de Gaulle. 


Regarding the French North 
African situation after the allied in- 
vasion, Combat stated in December, 
1942: 


Under no circumstances shall we 
tolerate in France a sinister panto- 
mime like that of North Africa, whose 
object is to confiscate for the benefit 
of the abject régime of Vichy the 
advantages of the approaching victory. 
In unison with all the French re- 
sistance movements, interpreters of 
the will of the French people, Com- 
bat will prevent—by force if neces- 
sary—the last hour intrigues of the 
Darlans of the collapse and of the 
other straw pillars of the suicide 
Marshal [Pétain]. 

One single leader, one single sym- 
bol: de Gaulle. 


In an article entitled “Open Let- 
ter to the American People,” pub- 
lished during December, 1942, in 
a supplement to its regular edi- 
tions, Combat, speaking for the 
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French people, reproached the United 
States for maintaining the Darlan 
régime in Africa after its usefulness 
in expediting the Allied invasion 
had ended. Combat considered this 
an insult to the honor of France. 
At the same time, the paper pro- 
claimed that: 

The hope of France is in de Gaulle, 
with whom our people, freed at last, 
will carry out their revolution, with 
new men who will show Europe and 
the world that in our veins still 
flows the pure blood of the Jacobins. 

American friends, know that this is 
the will of a whole nation. It is for 
you to respect it. To act otherwise 
would be to violate our sovereignty 
. . . Drive out the traitors and their 
servants. Allow the people of France 
to speak in North Africa. 

In a similar appeal to the Ameri- 
can people, made by the Committee 
of Socialist Action through its organ 
Le Populaire, the firm loyalty of 
the people of France to de Gaulle, 
“the symbol of France’s fight for 
liberation,” was emphasized, and 
Americans were asked to prevail 
upon the United States government 
so that “the civil and military ad- 
ministration of Africa, in so far as 
is compatible with military neces- 
sities be confided to General de 
Gaulle and the French National 
Committee, alone qualified to speak 
and act in the name of France...” 

The first issue of Libérer et Féd- 
érer, which appeared on July 14, 
1942, contained a pledge to support 
de Gaulle and Fighting France. It 
declared: 

In the scheme of resistance, we 
are identified with Fighting France. 
To liberate France, we side with all 
those who are fighting against the 
invader, and in the very first place, 
with Free France and its leader, 
General de Gaulle, who is the living 
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symbol of French resistance to the 
invader. 


An interesting view of French 
opinion is found in an article pre- 
pared by Le Populaire before the 
assassination of Darlan and pub- 
lished afterward, without any re- 
vision. Of special interest is the last 
paragraph, which offers a picture 
of the extent to which Darlan was 
“mourned.” The article read, in 
part: 

Admiral Darlan, running away from 
Vichy, thought the time had come 
for a new piece of profitable busi- 
ness. 

After having sold himself to the 
Germans he came to sell himself to 
the Allies. 

Behind him the Chatels, the Bois- 
sons and other Nogués followed. Then 
the Flandins, Peyroutons, Pucheus, 
Chautemps—responsible for the ini- 
tial betrayal at Bordeaux. 

Sheltering behind the name of Gen- 
eral Giraud, they hope not only to 
recreate for themselves a new virgin- 
ity, but to eliminate de Gaulle and 
those who, as early as June, 1940, 
rallied the country, helped France to 
get a grip on herself, and to continue 
the march towards victory. . 

France has confidence only it in those 
who, from the first day, without cal- 
culation, against all hope, gave them- 
selves to her. It is around de Gaulle 
that she rallies today, and will rally 
tomorrow. . . 

P. S—This article was set up 
before the assassination of Darlan. 
We have not thought it necessary 
to change a single line, for one has 
to recognize that Darlan betrayed 
France, that for two years he was 
the executioner of the French people, 
and that he ended by betraying both 
his German master and Pétain him- 


self. Let us keep our tears for other 
victims. 


E GAULLE sentiment was 
uniquely expressed in “A Mes- 
sage to Father Christmas” in a 
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December, 1942, issue of the North 
African edition of Combat. In 
quaint phrasing it opened with the 
plea: “Father Christmas, consider 
our distress.” It then continued 


through a listing of the betrayals by 
the Vichy régime and the suffering 
and death visited on the loyal pa- 
triots, closing with the entreaty: 


Father Christmas, give us leaders 
who do not lie, who have always, even 
when it was difficult or dangerous, 
hoped for the defeat of Germany and 
believed in the victorious destiny of 
France and fought exclusively for her. 

Father Christmas, bring us de 
Gaulle. 


Extracts and comment from the 
pages of the underground press 
lauding de Gaulle and rallying all 
to his support could be presented in 
an endless stream that would fill 
several books. But it is felt that 
the excerpts already quoted give a 
comprehensive picture of the posi- 
tion de Gaulle holds in the hopes 
and hearts of the people of France. 
Inasmuch as the material has been 
selected at random from the larger 
and more influential of the French 
underground newspapers, which re- 
flect the opinion of the smaller 
publications as well as the masses 
themselves, it is believed that it has 
been conclusively established that 
de Gaulle and de Gaulle alone is 
France’s man of destiny. 

One article, which perhaps better 
than any other epitomizes the 
whole of what de Gaulle represents 
to France, has been reserved to 
close this article. It was published 
in an August, 1942, issue of Combat, 
and is titled “All With de Gaulle.” 

For two years the enemy has pil- 


laged, starved us. 
For two years the enemy has im- 
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prisoned and shot patriotic French- 
men. 

For two years, in spite of odious 
blackmail, the enemy has kept our 
prisoners. 

For two years a servile government, 
lacking faith or hope, has “Kollabo- 
rated” with the enemy. 

But for two years, on land, on sea 
and in the air, the tricolor flag has 
floated over the fields of battle. 

For two years a Frenchman, a lead- 
er, has led our soldiers, sailors, avia- 
tors to battle for the honor of France. 

He will lead them to victory. 

For two years, we, combatants of 
the home front, fight against the ene- 
my and his servants. 

Unanimously, and with a common 
enthusiasm, we have chosen de Gaulle 
as symbol and leader towards whom 
converge the hopes of our oppressed 
country, the first Frenchmen of the 
Resistance. 

Why de Gaulle? All Frenchmen 
know de Gaulle, in spite of the op- 
position of the General Staff, long be- 
fore the war, tried to prevent the 
catastrophe by demanding for us a 
motorized and armored army; the 
enemy borrowed his ideas. 

De Gaulle adheres to the republi- 
can ideal to which we are all deeply 
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attached. He has publicly declared: 
“The French people are determined 
to recover their integral national sov- 
ereignty and the republican form of 
government. For me, democracy is 
the government of the people by the 
people. National sovereignty means 
the people exercising their rights with- 
out hindrance.” 

De Gaulle wants a rejuvenated Re- 
public, renewed from top to bottom 
through our present trials: He has said 
that “the people who think that, after 
the last gun has been fired, they will 
find a France politically, socially, mor- 
ally similar to that which they knew 
before, would be supremely mistaken. 
In the secret of her suffering there is 
being created today an entirely new 
France, whose leaders will be new 
men.” 

Frenchmen will not return to the 
decadent régime which led them from 
the victory of 1918 to the catastrophe 
of 1940. They want a government 
that is responsible and stable. 

But they will submit to no dicta- 
torship, be it economic, military or 
foreign. 

With de Gaulle, France fights to- 
day. With him, tomorrow, the whole 
country will create a democracy in 
action. 





The Montana Press and War: 


1914 to 1917 
By Andrew C. Cogswell 


Professor Cogswell, of the School of Journalism, 
Montana State University, here examines Mon- 
tana newspaper attitudes during World War I 
as Edwin Costrell did those of Maine, in the 
JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY, December, 1939. 


yas EFFECT of Allied propa- 
ganda and the control of the 
cables on the American newspaper 
press from 1914 to 1917 is still a 
matter of conjecture. Generalizations 
have been made, but often they 
have sprung from the reports of the 
British propaganda agents to their 
government or have been based upon 
such doubtful authority as the Liter- 
ary Digest poll of newspaper senti- 
ment published on November 14, 
1914. 

For example, Sir Gilbert Parker’s’ 
organization probably is responsible 
for the fact that “critics (of the 
1914-1917 American press) were 
unanimous in differentiating be- 
tween the Atlantic Seaboard news- 
paper attitude and that of the Mid- 
dle and Far West,”* for the reports 
of its agents to the British govern- 
ment through the American Press 
Resumé made such distinction. Sir 
Gilbert might well be credited also 
for giving genesis, through a survey 
of American press opinion early in 
the war, to the belief that the “ma- 

1Sir Gilbert Parker supervised the 


British propaganda activities in America 
from 1914 to 1917. 


2H. C. Peterson, Propaganda for War 
(1989), p. 160-161. 
8 Loc. cit. 


jority” of the American press “at 
the end of September, 1914,” was 
“definitely neutral, and viewed the 
merits of both sides (in the Euro- 
pean war) with detached impartial- 
ity.”* The Digest’s poll, made at 
about the same time as the Parker 
survey, served to confirm these find- 
ings by showing that two-thirds of 
the 367 editors who responded ex- 
pressed themselves as being neutral. 
Generalizations such as these often 
have been accepted by those who 
have investigated the giving end of 
Allied propaganda; few efforts, it 
seems, have been made to confirm 
them by studies on the receiving 
end. 

Four years ago, however, Edwin 
Costrell, who sought to determine 
the public opinion in Maine during 
America’s period of neutrality by 
determining the opinion of its news- 
papers, published a summary of his 
findings in the JouRNALISM QuarR- 
TERLY® which did not altogether 
conform to earlier generalizations. 

He found, for example, no early 
period of neutral thought in the 


*David Lloyd George, Memoirs, 1915- 
1916 (1988) p. 118. 

5 Edwin Costrell, ‘Newspaper Attitudes 
Toward War in Maine,” JournnaLism Quar- 
TERLY, December, 1989, p. 884. 
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Maine press. Instead, he found that 
while the Maine newspapers ex- 
pressed a certain amount of sym- 
pathy for the aged Austrian mon- 
arch, Francis Joseph, at the time of 
the assassinations at Sarajevo, they 
had “reversed themselves” by Au- 
gust (before the German cables were 
cut and the British propaganda 
campaign in America was instituted) 
and adopted an anti-Austrian and 
anti-German attitude. “Yet the state 
(i.e., the newspapers) favored strict 
neutrality . . . (which) was inter- 
preted throughout the war to mean 

. that unofficial expressions of 
opinion in favor of the Allies and 
other pro-Allied manifestations were 
’ still in order.” * 

After the original outbreak of 
“anti-Germanism,” he reported, a 
period of “skepticism” developed in 
the Maine press, extending through 
the latter part of 1914 and early 
1915 and becoming a “positive sense 
of boredom” by the end of March.’ 
In May, the boredom gave way to a 
wave of indignation which devel- 
oped over the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania; the Maine newspapers de- 
manded “some sort of action against 
‘Kaiserism’” but made no suggestion 
that the United States “rush into 
war.” * 

The belligerency of the Maine 
press subsided after the Lusitania 
crisis, Costrell revealed, “but there 
remained an underlying hatred of 
Germany that needed but slight 
stimulation to become overpowering 
war fever.”* The sinking of the 
Arabic supplied such a stimulant 
during August, but as weeks went 

¢ Ibid., p. 885. 

; [bid., sp: 886. 

® Ibid, p. 887. 
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by “anti-Germanism” declined only 
to rise again over the Sussex inci- 
dent.” 

The months between the settle- 
ment of the Sussex case and the 
German peace proposals of late 
1916, Costrell stated, “represented a 
sort of an interlude, in which, with 
the presidential campaign under- 
way, politics badly colored the edi- 
torial page” and, after the reelection 
of Wilson, “talk of peace swept the 
nation more than at any other time 
since the beginning of the war.” 
However, the Maine press shed “few 
tears of joy” over the German pro- 
posal because the Maine papers felt 
it was opportunistic and insincere.” 
While the “President’s mediation of- 
fer” received more favorable com- 
ment, “there was in the state an un- 
derlying suspicion of Germany’s pro- 
posals which her speedy and favor- 
able reply to Wilson’s offer did any- 
thing but allay.” During the period 
when “the issue of peace was thus 
being debated” in Maine, the news- 
papers of that state continued to 
berate Germany for her activities. 
Finally, after German’s announce- 
ment of its plan to renew unrestric- 
tive submarine warfare, the Maine 
papers generally believed war to be 
inevitable.” 

If the Maine press could be taken 
as a criterion, the Costrell findings 
would indicate that there may have 
been some loose thinking over the 
state of American newspaper opin- 
ion from 1914 to 1917. That loose- 
ness might lie in the inclination to 
accept an early American press at- 
titude which favored noninvolve- 


10 
= ie, PP. 838-839. 


» P. 840. 
2 Ibid., pp. 840-841. 
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ment as implying neutrality of 
thought. From a false premise such 
as this could grow the belief that 
Allied control of the cables and Al- 
lied propaganda were the major 
forces which broke down the “de- 
tached impartiality” of the Ameri- 
can press and people and hurled the 
United States into war on April 6, 
1917. 

The Maine newspapers, however, 
cannot be regarded as criteria, for 
Costrell himself has accepted the 
generalization that the Atlantic Sea- 
board press was “admittedly a more 
truculent group (of newspapers) 
than those of the Middle West and 
the Far West.” While his general- 
ization might be true, it is interest- 
ing, on the other hand, to compare 
the Costrell findings with those in 
an area widely removed from Maine. 


HE WRITER has recently 
completed a study of the sources, 
handling and transmission of World 
War news in representative Mon- 
tana newspapers from 1914 to 1917. 
For it he selected seven Montana 
daily newspapers representing more 
than 60 per cent of the daily circu- 
lation and 90 per cent of the Sunday 
circulation of the state. They were 
chosen with due regard for the areas 
served (agricultural or industrial) , 
political complexion (Republican, 
Democratic or Progressive) and in- 
terests represented. Because Mon- 
tana was an Associated Press state, 
an eighth newspaper, the only 
United Press outlet in the state, was 
added. 
The Anaconda Standard, the Bil- 
lings Gazette, the Billings Journal, 





18 Ibid., p. 884. 
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the Butte Miner, the Great Falls 
Tribune, the Daily Missoulian of 
Missoula and the Montana Record 
of Helena (later the Record-Herald) 
were studied carefully from June, 
1914, to April, 1917, and for the ten 
months preceding Sarajevo; the Bil- 
lings Tribune, a United Press client, 
was studied for its brief existence, 
June, 1914, to June, 1915. 

Montana newspaper reaction to the 
Sarajevo assassinations was com- 
comparable to that of the Maine 
press. Sympathy for Francis Joseph 
dominated the few editorial expres- 
sions as the newspapers contem- 
plated the “democracy of death” ™ 
and revived the story of the “curse 
of the House of Hapsburg.”” Like 
the press associations, they missed 
the pure gold of political conse- 
quence in the Sarajevo story and 
directed attention to the more abun- 
dant human-interest pyrite. 

After the significance of the Ulti- 
matum had become apparent, edi- 
torial comment ranged from philo- 
sophical dissertations on the folly of 
war to anti-Serbian outburst by the 
Billings Gazette and the Great Falls 
Tribune. The former spoke critically 
of the “Servian dogs of war” which 
were “straining at the chains,” the 
latter of the “Slavonic” element in 
the Balkans which was “back of all 
the trouble.” By July 29, how- 
ever, after Serbia had announced 
her virtual acceptance of the Ulti- 
matum’s terms, both papers reversed 
themselves and joined other Mon- 
tana newspapers in anti-Austrian 
and anti-German recriminations. To 





14 Butte Miner, June 29, 1014. 

15 Anaconda Standard, June 29, 1914. 
16 July 25, 1914. 

17 July 27, 1014. 
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the Tribune, Serbia was a “proud 
little kingdom” facing an Austria 
that was “determined to make war”; 
the Gazette praised the “overwhelm- 
ing desire on the part of Serbia to 
avert war.” By early August all but 
one of the Montana newspapers 
were speaking in strongly deroga- 
tory terms of the Central Powers. 
The one dissenter, the Billings Jour- 
nal, took a _ curse-on-both-your- 
houses attitude primarily because it 
regarded all of the involved powers 
as being both non-democratic and 
anti-democratic. It delved into his- 
tory to prove, as well, that none of 
the belligerents had been a “con- 
stant friend of this Republic.”” 
The first nine months of the war 
were, for the Montana press, a 
period of rationalization during 
which some “skepticism”: did de- 
velop but the basic “anti-German- 
ism” showed little change. The news- 
papers were forced to face war-born 
depression and prosperity; a Presi- 


dential appeal for neutrality which 
conflicted with their pro-Allied senti- 
ments; censorship and propaganda, 
both of which they were slow in 
recognizing; and restrictions upon 
American shipping. 


America’s immediate economic 
future looked to them at first like a 
patchwork quilt. Agricultural prices 
had risen but the stock market had 
collapsed and, more important to 
Montana, the price of copper had 
dropped so low that regular quota- 
tions ceased to appear. Editorials 
sought to squelch public optimism 
in agricultural areas with broad 
economic reasoning. 

“All the world must pay the cost 
of war,” argued the Anaconda 


8 Aug. 7 and Sept. 19, 1914. 
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Standard, and the Great Falls Trib- 
une elaborated: 


The modern world of industry and 
production is so tied together... 
that one half cannot be injured great- 
ly without injury being felt by the 
other half,... War . . . brings no per- 
manent advantage to anyone.” 


It was only a matter of a few 
days, however, before most of the 
Montana papers began to realize 
that a general war-borne business 
boom “was in the cards” for the 
United States if not for the copper 
producing state of Montana. The 
moral issue raised during the ger- 
minating period of the war concern- 
ing the undesirability of America’s 
profiting from the miseries of Europe 
was either disregarded or rational- 
ized along the line of the Butte 
Miner’s reasoning: 

Perhaps at first consideration it 
might seem a bit selfish to rejoice be- 
cause the United States is in a fair 
way to enjoy even greater prosperity 
than ever, while the nations of Europe 
are torn by turmoil. . . . Yet, on the 
other hand, it was very selfish of cer- 
‘tain European nations to plunge into 


war, thus threatening the welfare of 
the world.” 


Broad economic reasoning was 
sidetracked for the more pleasant 
thought that the new prosperity 
“should have the effect of changing 
the mental attitude of our people 
toward new enterprises; and toward 
removing the psychological depres- 
sion which is observable in many 
parts of the country.”™ 


O FAR as Montana was con- 

cerned, however, few editorial 

writers believed that the state could 
1° July 29, 1914. 


2 Aug. 6, 1914. 
% Billings Gazette, July 81, 1914. 
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reap the fruits of the new war pros- 
perity. One of its major industries, 
copper, had been going through a 
period of depression when the war 
broke out and there were few signs 
that recovery was in prospect. “The 
cutting off of the entire export trade 
in copper,” the Daily Missoulian 
characteristically remarked, “which 
amounts to 60 per cent of the out- 
put of American mines, will ad- 
versely affect Montana mining in- 
terests... .”™ 

During the first eight months of 
the war, the news offered little en- 
couragement to the copper industry. 
In October the quarterly dividends 
of the Amalgamated Company were 
cut by two-thirds; in November the 
British announced the inclusion of 
copper on the absolute contraband 
list and, at the same time, the na- 
tion’s copper producers announced a 
166,000,000-pound curtailment in 
copper output, 30,000,000 pounds of 
which was Montana’s share; by De- 
cember copper shipments to neutral 
countries seemed doomed by the 
British suspicion that assignments 
were being reshipped to the Central 
Powers. Great Britain’s blockade 
policy seemed to be strangling a 
large portion of Montana’s potential 
prosperity. 

This, nevertheless, did not alter 
the general pro-Allied bias of the 
Montana press. While the newspa- 
pers editorially supported many of 
the efforts to break down British re- 
strictions, they felt that “the allies 

. are justified in going to full 
lengths to prevent the metal (cop- 
per) being imported into Ger- 


= Aug. 8, 1914. 
*% Butte Miner, Nov. 8, 1914. 
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many.” In their most antagonistic 
moments they were “not asking that 
the shipments of copper be permit- 
ted to Germany and Austria, but 
only to the ports of neutral countries 
on their assurance that the copper 
will not be forwarded to a belliger- 
ent nation. .. .”™ 

That copper producers ultimately 
came in for their share of the “blood- 
soaked boom” when the British 
government “secured control of 95 
per cent of the exportable copper in 
the United States”* by the begin- 
ning of March, 1915, does not de- 
tract from the fact that even this 
early British strangulation of the 
state’s major industry did not im- 
pair the generally held pro-Allied 
viewpoint. 

More discomforting to the Mon- 
tana press was the British censor- 
ship. Never before had the attention 
of the Montana public been cen- 
tered so on Europe; never before 
had these newspapers been in such 
a position to bring their readers 
news of great nations locked in mor- 
tal combat. While they recognized 
that there would be censorship, cen- 
sorship meant to them only a reduc- 
tion in quantity rather than quality. 
They had an abiding faith in the 
Associated Press (used by seven of 
the eight papers studied) which 
“puts accuracy above all and sends 
out nothing until it has made as 
certain as human fallibility permits 
that the information is authen- 
TY aia 

Even after Melville Stone’s warn- 
ing of August 5 that “all news from 
Germany must filter through hostile 

% Anaconda Standard, Nov. 8, 1914. 


*% Lloyd George, op. cit., p. 119. 
% Billings Gazette, Aug. 9, 1914. 
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countries,” they often defended the 
accuracy of the AP reports in the 
face of criticism from pro-German 
readers. When finally they had to 
admit that all was not truth on the 
news front, their irritation often was 
reflected in their headlines. “French 
Claim Brilliant Coup—But State- 
ment Shows Reverses.”” But re- 
sultant editorial recriminations were 
directed not toward the British or 
French governments but toward the 
“bone-head censors,” who “leave 
everything in doubt, while the Ger- 
mans ... have a very active press 
bureau which keeps the claims of 
Germany constantly to the fore.”™ 

Stories of German bestiality were 
taken with a grain of salt. Most of 
the newspapers began early to en- 
tertain editorial suspicions of the 
news of German misdeeds. Few 
showed a belief in the stories of the 
bayoneting of babies, the mutilation 
of enemy wounded, the wholesale 
rape of young women by soldiers; 
nearly all of them, at one time or 
another, warned their readers against 
accepting them as fact. The use of 
gas by the Germans against the 
British forces at Ypres in April, 
1915, stirred little indignation; and 
the famous Bryce Report, published 
in the Montana press May 13 and 
14, 1915, shortly after the sinking 
of the Lusitania, brought no great 
outburst of indignation. 

Moreover, out of the Montana 
press came a refutation of Peterson’s 
declaration” and Squires’ possible 
implication” that the Bryce Report 

* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1914. 

* Billings Tribune, Oct. 18, 1914. 

2° Op. cit., p. 57-58. 

3% James Duane Squires, British Propa- 
ganda at Home and in the United States 


from 1914 to 1917 (1985) p. 81: “. .. the 
celebrated Bryce Report ... (was) re- 
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was “rushed to completion” to “ex- 
ploit the intense feeling” of the 
American people created by the 
Lusitania disaster. In response to a 
letter from a reader making just 
such a charge, the Great Falls Trib- 
une replied: 

. . . Without at all going into the 
merits of that (Bryce) report, it is 
but just to explain that the report was 
in the Tribune office before the Lusi- 
tania was sunk, subject to release on a 
certain day. It was sent to this office 
by the Associated Press in the regu- 
lar way by mail, and the date of print- 
ing was fixed ahead in order that there 
would be ample time for it to reach all 


members of the Associated Press before 
that date.™ 


On the other hand, the Montana 
newspaper found no difficulty in be- . 
lieving the broader misdeeds of 
“German militarism,” which in- 
volved the violation of international 
law. In virtually all of these cases, 
the Germans admitted their acts 
and sought legal justification for 
them: the invasion of Belgium; the 
burning of Louvain; the destruction 
of the cathedral at Rheims; the 
bombing of Antwerp and Paris; the 
execution of franc tireurs; the levy- 
ing of tribute on Belgian cities; the 
shelling of Hartelpool, Whitby and 
Scarborough; the sinking of un- 
armed merchantmen. These “atro- 
cities” and Germany’s willingness to 
let America assume the responsibil- 
ity for feeding the people of occu- 
pied Belgium helped to keep burning 
the fires of anti-Germanism in the 
Montana press during the period of 
the war before the Lusitania’s sink- 
ing. 
leased . . . to a shocked world 


Le five 
days after the Lusitania was sunk.” 
51 May 16, 1915. 
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HE WAVE of indignation that 

swept through the Maine press 
over the sinking of the Cunard liner 
had its counterpart in Montana. Its 
first effect was to dispel what acade- 
mic thinking there had been on the 
justification of the German sub- 
marine “blockade” as a reprisal for 
the more effective Allied surface 
blockade. Although one paper recog- 
nized that “the whole world was ad- 
vised of its possibility,”™ the sink- 
ing, by which “more than one hun- 
dred American citizens have been 
brought to their deaths deliberately 
and in cold blood,”’™ was beyond 
justification. Editorial writers vied 
for adjectival and nounal combina- 
tions that would best describe the 
“act of premeditated murder and 
black piracy.”™ The Billings Ga- 
zette seemed as successful as any in 
this respect: 


... Carefully planned, ruthlessly 
executed and unblushingly defended 
as justified by the exigencies of war 
(the sinking) staggers us by its in- 
carnate savagery. 

In the light of past concepts, it is 
fiendish, diabolical, unspeakably bar- 


berm... 

Its second effect was to place the 
Montana newspapers, temporarily 
at least, firmly behind the Admin- 
istration in Washington. While they 
felt that great developments were 
at hand, they hesitated to point a 
course for American diplomacy. In- 
stead they pleaded for “calmness 
and common sense” and demanded 
that Americans stand “firmly be- 
hind their President.” All editorial 
eyes were on the White House and 

* Billings Tribune, May 7, 1915. 

* Billings Journal, May 8, 1915. 


% Butte Miner, May 11, 1915. 
% May 9, 1915. 
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editorial pens seemed poised to sup- 
port its occupant’s next move. 

When the move came in the form 
of Wilson’s note to the German gov- 
ernment setting forth the rights of 
neutrals to travel on the high seas 
on belligerent as well as neutral 
ships and demanding satisfaction 
for the lives lost on the Lusitania, 
approval was general. The Presi- 
dent’s too-proud-to-fight speech was 
unanimously applauded, while the 
belligerent outbursts of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the pacifistic utter- 
ances and actions of W. J. Bryan 
were firmly and equally condemned. 
In the few weeks after the Lusi- 
tania’s sinking, a pattern of news- 
paper opinion developed which sug- 
gested that by far the greatest in- 
fluence in breaking down their non- 
involvement attitude was the for- 
eign policy of the President himself. 
For the newspapers, as diplomatic 
crisis followed diplomatic crisis, gen- 
erally suspended judgment until the 
official viewpoint was made known, 
then generously joined in its sup- 
port. 

There were divergences from this 
pattern, of course, but all seemed 
traceable to politics. After the sus- 
pense of the Lusitania crisis had 
been relieved by the President’s 
Philadelphia address, the Billings 
Gazette, while heaping recrimina- 
tions on Roosevelt and Bryan alike, 
developed a hybrid viewpoint which 
combined these two extremes of Ad- 
ministration opposition. It argued 
that the Wilson insistence on the 
right of Americans to travel on bel- 
ligerent vessels was too extreme 
and merely an advancement of an 
“academic principle,”™ but since 


% July 11, 24, 1915. 
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the principle had been advanced, 
and Germans had responded by 
sinking more ships, “the govern- 
ment . .. can no longer deal in 
words but must take action. . . .”™ 
The political consciousness of this 
strongly Republican newspaper com- 
plicated its editorial viewpoint, par- 
ticularly during the 1916 president- 
ial campaign, for it lost no oppor- 
tunity to level its editorial guns on 
the Administration. By February 3, 
1917, however, after the German 
declaration for unrestrictive subma- 
rine warfare, it was again insisting 
that “President Wilson is entitled 
to the enthusiastic and wholehearted 
support of every American”; but it 
could not resist the opportunity to 
take a final slap at the Administra- 
tion by reversing its 1914 stand and 
insisting that Wilson’s original de- 
mands on Germany were “too wishy- 
washy.” * 
The other 
newspaper, 
and the 


anti-Administration 


the Montana Record, 
Bull Moose Missoulian, 
while joining the Gazette in support 


of the Hughes candidacy, never 
really alienated themselves from the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

On the other hand, the more 
vociferous Butte Miner, which quali- 
fied its praise of the President’s too- 
proud-to-fight speech with the hope 
that “the executive has not deceived 
himself,”” often found itself far 
ahead of the Administration in its 
reactions to submarine sinkings. Be- 
ginning with the sinking of the 
Armenian on June 30, 1915 (a vessel 
which carried a cargo of mules), 


7 Aug. 21, 1915. Editorial on the sinking 
of the Arabic. 

88 March 24, 1917. 

% May 12, 1915. 
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each successive sinking became a 
successive last straw to the Miner. 
But once the official American view- 
point became known, the Miner 
without qualms altered its stand to 
conform. 

Costrell has written of the period 
between the sinkings of the Arabic 
in August, 1915, and the Sussez in 
March, 1916, as characterized in the 
Maine press by a “general calm” 
which was not destroyed by mani- 
festations of “editorial ire” pro- 
duced by such incidents as the exe- 
cution of Edith Cavell and the sink- 
ings of the Ancona and Persia.” This 
he interpreted as a decline in “anti- 
Germanism” when Maine (ie., its 
newspapers) “became indifferent to 
the war, expressed relief that the 
United States had escaped involve- 
ment and acquired a deep sense of 
satisfaction with American institu- 
tions, American pacificism and 
American prosperity.” “ 

If the calm existed in the Mon- 
tana press, it was born of Admin- 
istrative policy and few were the 
signs of a decline in “anti-German- 
ism.” The newspapers were still 
strongly unneutral toward the Cen- 
tral Powers, but they hoped with 
their President that America could 
escape involvement. If the indigna- 
tion over ship sinkings was more 
moderate it was because responsi- 
bility in some cases was slow in be- 
ing established and the Administra- 
tion, itself, was inclined to center its 
interest on the Lusitania case, which 
if satisfactorily settled, would estab- 
lish the basis for the settlement of 
all others. The Montana newspapers 


© Op. cit., p. 339. 
“ Ibid., p. 388. 
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were not indifferent to the war, but 
often found more interesting news 
from domestic sources (such as the 
growing Mexican crisis) to divert 
their attention from the still highly 
censored and innocuous communi- 
qués from Europe. 

Over the Sussex sinking the Mon- 
tana newspapers marked time with 
the Administration until guilt was 
established, but when the note 
threatening a break in diplomatic 
relations was dispatched to Germany, 
they were sure that “the nation will 
give the President a_ practically 
united support in these grave times 
and in the face of the tremendous 
issue involved.” “ The final concilia- 
tory German reply was accepted 
with some relief, but, in view of the 
approaching Presidential election, 
only the Democratic newspapers 
would call it “a complete surrender 
to American demands.” @ 

THE 


Montana press, the 


N 
| ge of peace was born of 


war. From August, 1914, when 
President Wilson offered the “good 
offices” of the United States to the 
belligerents “should they desire now 
or at any future time in the conflict 
to discuss peace” to early 1917, 
when the Wilson peace feelers 
brought discouraging replies from 
the Allies, the newspapers gave col- 
umns of space to peace and rumors 
of peace. Few peace efforts were 
taken seriously, most of them were 
ridiculed. Henry Ford, for example, 
was “taking advantage of the pos- 
session of unlimited wealth to place 
his countrymen in a false position.” “ 


“Great Falls Tribune, April 20, 1916. 
8 Ibid., May 6, 1916 
“ Billings Gazette, Dec. 4, 1915. 
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He was an eccentric,” a crazy man“ 
or, at best, a “good man” whose 
mission was “predestined to com- 
plete and humiliating failure.” “ 

While one paper ventured to hope 
that the Allies would meet the Ger- 
mans half way,“ the German “peace 
offensive” was regarded with sus- 
picion and, as in Maine, “few tears 
of joy” greeted the proposal. The 
newspapers hastened to point out 
Germany’s advantageous position 
which would give her the dominant 
position at any conference and they 
looked at it too as a sign of grow- 
ing German weakness. Germany was 
to learn, the Anaconda Standard 
said, that “one man can start a war 
but it takes two to make a peace.” “ 

The Wilson efforts fared little bet- 
ter. They were viewed with the tol- 
erance that was due the idealism of 
a college professor and regarded as 
“a step distinctly worthy of his po- 
sition as leader of a great nation,”” 
but there was no anticipation, or 
even desire, that they would suc- 
ceed. 

The sudden shift from rumor of 
peace to acts of war, which came 
with the announcement at the end 
of January, 1917, that Germany 
would resume unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare, brought an end to the 
policy in the Montana press of 
awaiting the reaction of the Admin- 
istration before advancing a final 
viewpoint. It was obvious to the 
Montana papers that Germany and 
the United States had come to a 
“parting of ways.”™ Even peace- 

* Montana Record, Dec. 8, 1915. 

6 Great Falls Tribune, — 5, 1915. 

47 Missoulian, Dec. 4, 

Billings Gazette, See. 18, 1916. 

# Dec. 18, 1916. 


5° Anaconda Standard, Dec. 21, 1916. 
51 Missoulian, Feb. 1, 1917. 
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minded President Wilson, they be- 
lieved, could not fail to accept the 
challenge. The break in diplomatic 
relations with Germany was to 
them only the prelude to war, a war 
they were restless to get on with. 
The revelation of the Mexican plot 
and the debate on the armed neu- 
trality issue irritated them and 
brought recriminating attacks upon 
von Zimmermann and “The 
Twelve” senate  obstructionists. 
When the declaration of war did 
come, it was anti-climactic. To all 
intents and purposes, the Montana 
newspapers had gone to war early 
in February. 

The similarities of newspaper at- 
titudes toward the European war 
from 1914 to 1917 in the newspa- 
pers of Montana and Maine are in- 
escapable. While they may have 
varied occasionally in the intensity 
of expression, their patterns of re- 
sponse to the events of the period 
were markedly similar. 

It may be too bold, however, to 
assume from this that a generaliza- 
tion which implies a wide variance 
of attitude between the Atlantic 
Seaboard press and the Far West- 
ern press is erroneous, for the sam- 
ples of each area supplied by the 
Maine and Montana newspapers 
may be too small. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the generalization lacks criti- 
cal support, it becomes open to some 
doubt. 

Similarly, the Montana press 
seems to contradict the statement 
in the American Press Resumé of 
January 7, 1916,” that “in the coun- 
try districts, in small towns, and 
even in larger cities of the Middle 
and Far West, the ignorance about 


52 Quoted by Peterson, op. cit., p. 163. 
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the war, and lack of interest in it, 
are hardly believable.” Here, too, 
the Montana sample may be inade- 
quate, but it seems regrettable that 
the acceptance of the reports of 
British agents as to the attitudes of 
the American press has not always 
been tempered by an understanding 
of their viewpoint. They were in- 
terested in American involvement 
and it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that any viewpoint, however 
strongly pro-Ally, was to them “neu- 
tral” unless it proposed decisive 
American action. 

This may account also for the 
British-born idea that the American 
press was “definitely neutral” at the 
beginning of the war, an idea that 
both the Maine and Montana press 
show was untenable. So far as the 
Literary Digest poll is concerned, 
its accuracy can be dismissed with 
the reply of a Montana editor which 
was supported by at least one of his 
contemporaries.” In replying to the 
Digest’s question he tersely wrote: 
“Neutral, but opposed to German 
miltarism.” “ 

Untenable, too, so far as the Mon- 
tana press is concerned, is Peterson’s 
conclusion that British propaganda 
was “the most important reason for 
the American action of 1917.” For 
the Montana newspapers had picked 
their champion in July, 1914, and 
they held to their pro-Ally view- 
point during the early period of the 
war when propaganda and censor- 
ship irritated them and commercial 
restrictions damaged the economy 
of their state. After the sinking of 
the Lusitania, they, with some vari- 

53 Billings Gazette, Nov. 19, 1914. 


54 Literary Digest, Nov. 14, 1914. 
5 Op. cit., p. 327. 
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ance, supported the Wilsonian for- 
eign policy. On the whole, the Mon- 
tana press went to war, step by 
step, with Wilson. 

Whether Peterson’s declaration 
that the American press was not “a 
mirror reflecting American reac- 
tions to the war” but the “princi- 
pal medium through which the Brit- 
ish influenced Americans”™ is sub- 


56 [bid., p. 159. 
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stantiated by the findings in Mon- 
tana is another story. It might be 
noted, however, that through the 
pre-war Montana newspapers of 
1913 and 1914 ran _ discernable 
threads of traditional American con- 
cepts of right and wrong. Upon 
these concepts Montana newspapers 
judged the Central Powers. It is 
hard to believe that these concepts 
were those of newspapers alone. 





A Study of Reader Attitudes 
Toward the Negro Press 


By Consuelo C. Young 


Miss Young made this study as a candidate for 
a master’s degree at Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University. She is now pub- 
licity director of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


ECENTLY the Negro Newspa- 

per Publishers Association has 
been engaged in the presentation of 
a twenty-one-point statement of ra- 
cial war aims and postwar aspirations 
to the President of the United 
States.1 On the strength of its role 
in the preservation of national unity, 
the Negro press has been making 
the best of an opportune moment 
for progress. A reward has been the 
certification of the first Negro White 
House correspondent. 

Study of the development of the 
Negro press has for the most part 
been confined to a few sociological 
treatises, utterances from Negro 
publishers and scattered random 
comment. Except in analysis of this 
kind, few findings have been re- 
corded revealing the status of the 
Negro press from the reader’s point 
of view. 

As a pioneering investigation of 
this problem, the writer undertook 
in 1943 a reader interest survey * 
of the Chicago Defender, one of the 
largest Negro weeklies in the United 
States. The method used was the 
standard Gallup “aided-recall” tech- 

1 White House Conference, Feb. 5, 1944. 


2 Master’s thesis, School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 


nique, supplemented by a question- 
naire to develop answers to ques- 
tions not covered by the reader- 
interest analysis alone. Space here 
does not permit full outline of the 
results of the survey. This report is 
limited to recounting Negro reader- 
attitudes toward a number of spe- 
cific aspects of the Negro press, 
together with a comparison of Ne- 
gro and white attitudes and reader- 
ship-habits.® 

Among other objectives, the study 
aimed to determine (1) to what 
extent the militant policy of Negro 
papers satisfies a reasonable pro- 
portion of thirteen million black 
readers; (2) what is thought of 
its handling of news, special fea- 
tures, columns and advertising; (3) 
the most frequently-repeated criti- 
cisms; and (4) in summary, the 
main similarities and dissimilarities 
between Negro and white reader- 
ship. Secondary objectives were to 
discover reader-interest differences 
among age groups and sexes, areas 
of highest reader-interest with a 

8’ Data on white readership came chiefly 
from the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, Studies 1 to 42. It is recognized, 
of course, that a comparison of this kind, 


with such different bases, has no statis- 
tical significance. 
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view to their possible expansion, 
weaknesses in news coverage, per- 
centage of advertising readership 
and identification of competitors 
and spheres of influence. 

Answers only to the more sig- 
nificant of these questions are pre- 
sented here. In all fairness to the 
Negro press, it should be remem- 
bered that recent progress has 
eliminated some of the major com- 
plaints recorded in the study. 


Attitudes on Policy 

Seventy-five per cent of Negro 
readers desire that the fanning of 
race hatred and prejudice in news 
stories and editorials be tempered. 
They desire that the fight for racial 
equality and recognition of civil 
liberties be waged with less antago- 
nism in order that the ultimate 
goal be reached through education, 
harmony and understanding. Per- 
manency on the strength of right- 
ness, beyond any compulsion, is 
the goal. 


News Content, Features, Col- 
umns and Advertising 

While the Negro weekly is gen- 
erally well regarded, 80 per cent 
of its readership would like to see 
improvement in the tone of front 
page news; less sensational handling 
of crime and scandal; and a more 
equitable ratio between importance 
and space allotment. One hundred 
per cent is still dissatisfied with the 
limited areas from which editors 
get news of Negro achievement. It 
is pointed out that all-inclusiveness 
should be its goal. 

Ninety-six per cent would like 
to see regularly syndicated features 
(all types), stories, columns, special 
articles; service and advice columns 
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for women; more accurate news of 
local happenings; a greater cover- 
age of national news about Negroes; 
more of interpretative materials by 
specialists; and of course always a 
major emphasis on the Negro’s role 
in the war. 


Advertising 

Seventy-eight per cent of the 
readers express concern about ad- 
vertising. Even though women con- 
sult dailies for the most part, they 
indicate twice as much attention 
would be given to Negro newspaper 
advertising if greater effort were 
made to increase the attractiveness 
of its ad make-up. Ninety-six per cent 
of the total readership attack the 
preponderance of esoteric and 
“sucker” ads in Negro papers. It 
is felt further that advertising does 
does not perform the real function 
it should for readers. Housewives 
lament the rarity of price-line ad- 
vertising and sales event announce- 
ments. The Negro reader believes 
that advertising in -Negro news- 
papers, often unchanging in lay-out, 
performs a greater service to the 
advertiser (national excepted) than 
to the public. 


The Reader Complains 

The great desire is for a news- 
paper the reader is proud to dis- 
play in any group regardless of 
race or creed, and can open with- 
out embarrassment on any public 
conveyance. It evinces extension of 
his wish for a paper which not only 
fights his battles, but at the same 
time devotes equal space to the 
recognition of his cultural attitudes 
and accomplishments. 

Women are more dissatisfied than 
men with the Negro press. The 
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largest percentage of dissatisfied 
women readers occurs in the age 
groups between 40 to 50 (97 per 
cent), 30 to 40 (87 per cent), and 
18 to 20 (76 per cent). Most ob- 
jectionable to these readers are sen- 
sational front-page handling of 
crime (64 per cent), the small per- 
centage of Negro achievement news 
(82 per cent) and the emphasis on 
race prejudice (57.5 per cent). 

Men object similarly, but add to 
their list cheap gossip columns 
about members of the community 
(37 per cent, ages 40 to 50); pic- 
tures, (39 per cent, 18 to 20); dis- 
tortions in news writing (22 per cent, 
18 to 20). Added to this is the feel- 
ing that humor, adequately express- 
ed in good comics, is a real need. 


Negro and White Attitudes 

First interests among white men 
lead them specifically to war, com- 
ics, sports and local news.* Negroes 
prefer war, local news, editorials, 
columns and features, in the order 
named. 

After the front page, Negro wom- 
en list social news, local items, 
columns and features. The front 
page, it appears, receives first at- 
tention from just about half as 
many white readers as Negroes. 
Society news also receives a much 
larger readership from Negro wom- 
en than from whites, because of 
the special function it performs, 
not to be found elsewhere. 

General reader-study averages 
place reading time of an average 
newspaper between 42 and 45 min- 
utes. In this study Negro men read- 
ers spend 89 minutes, white men 
readers only 39 minutes. The spe- 


“Reader Interest Study of The Ander- 
son Independent, Charles L. Allen, 1941. 
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cial type of news which the Negro 
press brings to the reader may 
easily explain this difference in read- 
ing time. It is the same with Ne- 
gro women, who take 79 minutes 
while white women discard their 
papers after 42 minutes. 

In terms of advertising, the Ne- 
gro family unit presents a substan- 
tial and encouraging number of 
readers for each newspaper copy. 
Almost doubling the average num- 
ber (3.6 persons) of white family 
readers, the Negro unit averages 
6.4 persons, plus outside-the-family 
readers. 

Tabulations of Negro women 
readers show that their papers are 
read in the home by even more 
persons than those reported in 
homes of men readers. Family read- 
ers (10.8 persons) plus outside-the- 
family readers make a total reader- 
ship of 17.1 persons a copy, or four 
times as many as there are white 
readers a copy. 

In an effort to find out what type 
of features and what qualities in 
the news leave a lasting impression 
on readers, recordings of what they 
clip were made. These records show 
that 42 per cent of the white read- 
ers clip some part of their paper 
to keep permanently, and 66 per 
cent of the women; that 99 per 
cent of the Negro men and 98 per 
cent of the women snip out items 
of particular interest. 

Among Negroes, both men and 
women, Negro achievement and pic- 
tures top the clipping list, while 
deaths and pictures top the list 
among white readers. Next in im- 
portance to the latter are person- 
als, “other items,” society, columns, 
poems, recipes, sports and editor- 
ials. Negro readers give more at- 
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tention to filing sports, society and, 
in the case of women, pictorial ma- 
terials. Local news columns and 
features, war and editorials are 
closer to the end of the list of clip- 
ping selections among Negroes. 

White men give 20 per cent 
more to the regular reading of ad- 
vertising than do Negro men. Negro 
women give 14 per cent less than 
white women readers. Whereas 
classified, grocery and department 
store advertisements receive the 
highest percentage of white reader- 
ship, theatre, classified, all ads and 
drugs rank at the top of the Negro’s 
list of best read advertising among 
men. 

Grocery store advertisements in 
a Negro paper are almost nil. 

It is generally accepted that, since 
women do most of the buying, they 
are more interested in advertise- 
ments than men. Tabulations to 
find out what differences occur be- 
tween women of the two races 
show that 14 per cent more white 
women give regular attention to 
advertisements appearing in their 
newspapers than do Negro women. 

In occasional reading of advertis- 
ing the breach is not as wide. Only 
5 per cent more white readers than 
Negroes pay occasional attention to 
ads. Negro women pay little atten- 
tion either regularly or occasion- 
ally to ads for merchandise in the 
mysticism, good luck and spiritual 
ad classifications (which do not 
appear in white papers) . 


Columns and Features 

Weekly features in the Negro 
press consist mainly of columns. 
Negro men give larger readership 
percentages to such features than 
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do white men readers. Comparisons 
of readership by men of the two 
races are significant in six cate- 
gories: 

1. An interpretative front page 
column in the Negro press attracts 
regularly 71 per cent; in the white 
press the percentage is 47. 

2. Editorial features are placed 
second by Negro readers, with 62 
per cent. This type of feature draws 
47 per cent of white readers. 

3. Anonymous gossip and scandal 
columns are third on Negro men’s 
lists, with 52.3 per cent. A com- 
parable column draws attention 
from 66 per cent of white men. 

4. An interpretative column of 
national and governmental interest, 
tied to the war effort, draws 48.5 
per cent of readers in both groups. 

5. An astrology column draws 
13 per cent of Negro readers, 15 
per cent of whites. 

6. Comics are read by only 26 
per cent of Negro men, 88 per 
cent of whites. 

Negro women give 65.3 and 57.4 
per cent attention to the columns 
listed under 1 and 2 above. White 
women readers give 33 and 29 per 
cent. 

To gossip and scandal columns, 
64.4 per cent of Negro women and 
58 per cent of white women give 
attention. Three times as many 
white women as Negro women are 
regular readers of the comics. 

Negro women give 55 per cent 
attention to women’s page features, 
42 per cent to a society column of 
personals and 45 per cent to news 
of Federated Club women. Com- 
parable columns in the white press 
draw 65, 64 and 46 per cent of 
feminine attention. 
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N a comparison of the actual 

readership of one issue of a Ne- 
gro paper against the median read- 
ing averages of white readers in 
cities of more than 300,000 popula- 
tion,” it was discovered that white 
readers appear to give more atten- 
tion to the news of the day than do 
Negroes. In only three instances 
among men and three among women 
(indicated by asterisks in the ac- 
companying table) do Negro read- 
ers surpass white percentages. 

In explaining the first instance 
(Negro press table for men,) it 
should be remembered that recent 
years have brought new political 
horizons within reach of Negroes in 
general. The strong swing from 


Republican to Democratic party 
politics at the beginning of the 
present Administration marked a 
new era delineating national expan- 
sion in leadership and citizenship. 
Ever since, Negroes have looked 


Banner Story (page 1) 

Best Read Local News Story 

Best Read News Story Other Than Local 
Deaths 


Editorial Cartoon 
Lead Editorial 
Letters to the Editor 
Political Columnist 


Best Read Society Picture 
Dress Pattern Picture 
Advice to Lovelorn 


Best Read Sports Picture 
Best Read Sports Story 
Local Sports Columnist 


Crossword Puzzle 
Panels-Humorous 
Comics 


5 See footnote 3. 
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hopefully for great gains in this 
direction. And since the search 
has been reasonably fruitful, major 
emphasis is placed on all news in- 
terpreting local and national politi- 
cal attitudes. 

In the matter of society, the 
chronicling of social happenings, 
there is no other news sheet beside 
his own where the Negro may see 
himself mirrored glamorously and 
entirely to his own satisfaction. His 
is no less an ego than the white 
man’s. To read about himself in 
other than work-a-day surroundings 
is to translate inner yearnings in 
terms of reality. 

Similarly sports to the Negro is 
important. Here he sees and feels 
himself grow to the notice of the 
outside world. He becomes a sym- 
bol of success to his contemporaries, 
despite the fact he may never have 
acclamation from the Big Leagues. 

White Negro 
Men Women Men Women 
% % 

38 54 
49 48.5 


46 47 
49 1.86 


64 
21 
19 
18 


57.9 
24 
12.6 
35.5* 


118 
16 


59 
36 
51 


48* 46.9 
Does not have 
Does not have 


52.6* 
10.9* 
7* 


28 62.5 
7 49.5* 
6 22.4 


8 Does not have 
57 44.8 $7.2 
58 26.6 17.5 





The Science of Journalism: 
An Analogy with Education 


S JOURNALISM an art or sci- 

ence? 

There’s a question that could lead 
to unlimited, and probably fruitless, 
argument. In actual practice I think 
we would finally agree that it is a 
combination of both, perhaps with 
emphasis on the side of art. Still in 
the end we might have to confess 
that the answer is of neither great 
nor immediate significance. 

Stated another way, however, the 
question takes on an altogether dif- 
ferent import. It permits no beg- 
ging, it invariably arises whenever 
journalists discuss academic matters 
with their academic colleagues, and 
sooner or later it will demand an an- 
swer. In restated form: Are jour- 
nalistic practices and policies actu- 
ally reducible to basic “rules” and 
“principles”? Really, just how suit- 
able is journalism as a field for 
teaching and research? 

Half of that question has long 
since been answered. Journalism is 
being taught in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the nation. Jour- 
nalism schools and departments are 
winning increasing respect for their 
work, are annually turning out 
graduates who prove by their 
achievements that they have been 
adequately trained. 

But how about research? Journal- 
ism has not been admitted in full 
confidence to collegiate research cir- 
cles. Except in one university, all 
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research on the doctoral level is be- 
ing carried on through other de- 
partments. 

Perhaps the explanation is not so 
much that journalism is being mis- 
treated as that we have not yet 
made clear to those in other fields 
the scope of journalism, its relation 
to other social studies and the con- 
sequent place of journalistic re- 
search. 

This has happened before in the 
academic world. Educators faced 
somewhat the same question nearly 
two decades ago, when in the orphan 
field of pedagogy they found it nec- 
essary to take some time in outlin- 
ing the place of the school of edu- 
cation and of research to seek un- 
derlying rules and principles upon 
which effective teaching is based. 

There are many parallels between 
education and journalism. Both are 
sciences of communication. Both 
deal with the task of transmitting 
information, guidance, counsel, emo- 
tional attitudes and ideas from one 
mind to a number of others. As 
“communicative studies,” both 
stand apart from other fields of in- 
quiry. 

So perhaps there is another paral- 
lel between the sources upon which 
to draw and the problems which 
arise in teaching and research in the 
two fields. 

In 1929 John Dewey published 
some significant conclusions in a 
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book entitled “The Sources of a Sci- 


ence of Education.”* 

To begin with, he gave his opin- 
ion that a science signifies “the ex- 
istence of scientific methods of in- 
quiry which, when they are brought 
to bear on a range of facts, enable 
us to understand them better and 
control them more intelligently.” By 
that definition there is no question 
that both educational and journal- 
istic practice—though in them- 
selves perhaps leaning toward the 
side of “arts” —can certainly have 
a scientific base. 

But in the course of his discus- 
sion he raised other more stimulat- 
ing questions for the teacher or re- 
search worker in either educational 
or journalistic work.. 

For example, he points out that 
the question of personality and un- 
definable personal ability is of ut- 
most concern to educators. And why 
not to journalists, too, since it is as 
often said of good writers as of good 
teachers that they are born, not 
made? 

This is one of the basic points 
from which Mr. Dewey’s discussion 
progresses. The question, as he sees 
it, is one of overcoming the unhap- 
py truth that, except for such rela- 
tively few students as he influences, 
the successes of a really gifted 
teacher are born and die with him. 
Even his students are apt to be par- 
roting his words and copying his 
methods without ever finding the 
key that made them effective. 

Dewey finds, in the scientific ap- 

1 All quotations and references in this 
paper are from sections of John Dewey, 
The Sources of a Science of Education 
(New York: Liveright, 1929); they also 
appear in the Modern Library volume of 


Dewey's works entitled Intelligence in the 
Modern World, pages 681-654. 
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proach, a partial alternative to this 
situation: the adoption of “an in- 
tellectual technique by which dis- 
covery and organization of material 
can go on cumulatively, and by 
means of which one inquirer can 
repeat the researches of another, 
confirm or discredit them, and add 
still more to the capital stock of 
knowledge.” That is the way a body 
of knowledge can be built up stone 
by stone, without the need for each 
man’s building his own edifice from 
the foundation each generation. The 
job is simply to work out methods 
that will permit a factual analysis 
of the things the gifted person does 
intuitively. 

He is quick to caution against the 
belief that the practices of the gift- 
ed teacher can be directly imitated 
and copied with guaranteed success, 
just as journalists would be dubious 
of the conclusion that you can be- 
come a great writer by simply ana- 
lyzing, and mathematically dupli- 
cating, the style of a master. 

Dewey is equally frank in point- 
ing to that mistaken belief as one 
of the great hindrances in the train- 
ing of teachers. “Prospective teach- 
ers come to training schools... . 
wanting recipes. To such persons 
science is of value because it puts 
the stamp of final approval upon 
this and that specific procedure. It 
is very easy for science to be re- 
garded as a guarantee that goes 
with the sale of goods rather than 
as a light to the eyes and a lamp to 
the feet.” 

Such beliefs, Dewey says, create 
a pitfall along the way —a danger 
that research will concern itself too 
much with answering immediate 
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problems and too little with widen- 
ing the field of attention and con- 
structive thought. New ideas grow 
less often through imitation and a 
concern with what is than through 
a scientific detachment which per- 
mits a broader view. 

This type of detachment is hard 
to guarantee, even in a university 
atmosphere. Even there, Dewey 
makes clear, the pressure is for im- 
mediate results: in education, for 
example, the promotion of order in 
the classroom, orderly recitations, 
good records in examinations, and 
advancement of students to higher 
grades—and in journalism, the 
training of “J-school students who 
make good on the Daily.” The hu- 
man desire to prove that the sci- 
entific approach is really of value 
brings pressure to convert statistics 
at once into rules, directions and 
recommendations. 


ELL, then, where does one be- 

gin in building up the research 
and the scientific content of a com- 
municative science? 

First, by remembering that the 
techniques of experiment and mathe- 
matical measurement, borrowed 
from the physical sciences, do not in 
themselves guarantee that results in 
the communicative sciences will be 
really scientific. 

Second, by admitting that there 
is no independent science of the 
educational or journalistic type; 
that communication is based on the 
putting into practice of findings in 
other more fundamental scientific 
fields. As Dewey puts it, current 
practices set the problems, and basic 
existing sciences help to arrive at 
the results. “There is no more a spe- 
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cial, independent science of educa- 
tion than there is of bridge mak- 
ing.” This is no minimizing of com- 
municative science; only a recogni- 
tion that, as mathematics is essen- 
tial to bridge-building, so certain ex- 
isting social and natural sciences are 
essential to a sound knowledge of 
communication. 

What are the more important ex- 
isting sciences from which to draw? 
Educators need to turn specifically 
to biology, psychology and sociolo- 
gy, Dewey believes, along with oth- 
er less related studies. For journal- 
ists psychology and sociology would 
certainly be important, along with 
economics, political science and per- 
haps others. 

Another qualification must be 
added in relating these ideas to 
journalistic research. It is Dewey’s 
answer to the question which arises 
whenever the social and physical 
sciences are compared: 

The outstanding fact is... that 
these human sciences . . . are relative- 
ly backward compared to mathematics 
and mechanics. Recognition that genu- 
ine growth in educational science is 
dependent upon prior advance in these 
other subjects prevents us from enter- 
taining premature and exaggerated 
hopes. 

The first important point in build- 
ing up the content of a communica- 
tive science would appear to be the 
collection of suitable data upon 
which to draw. “It is almost im- 
possible to put too much emphasis 
upon the importance of records and 
reports, and of the manner in which 
they are kept, qualitative as well as 
quantitative.” (It would be hard to 
defend many schools of journalism 
against the accusation that they 
have too little data on newspaper 
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management, finance, policies, read- 
er interest and so forth.) 

As previously noted, the research 
worker is going to have to be 
grounded in many fields of activity. 
The communicative sciences cannot 
be earmarked, set aside, studied in- 
dependently or segregated; and if 
such segregation is tried it will bring 
at once a fatal tendency to “exag- 
gerate minor points in an absurdly 
one-sided way, and to grasp at some 
special scientific technique as if its 
use were a magical guarantee of a 
scientific product.” 

Dewey’s conclusion is clear. The 
research man in education (and you 
can insert “in journalism” as well) 
will collect and organize data from 
his practice that will set up the 
problems to be met. Then he must 
have a sound background in certain 
other basic human sciences to deal 
intelligently with those problems. 
In other words, the research man or 
practitioner in the field of communi- 
cation simply needs a broader back- 
ground than teachers and research- 
ers in other fields. 

A concluding statement sums up 
the whole question, and carries still 
further the parallel between what 
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Mr. Dewey wrote about the field of 
education and what seems logical 
today in the field of journalism: 


Those who object to the idea of a 
science put personality and its unique 
gifts in opposition to science; .. 
those who recommend science some- 
times urge that uniformity of proced- 
ure will be its consequence. It seems 
worthwhile to dwell upon the fact that 
in the subjects best developed from 
the scientific point of view, the oppo- 
site is the case. Command of scientific 
methods and systematized subject mat- 
ter liberalizes individuals; it enables 
them to see new problems and devise 
new procedures and, in general, makes 
for diversification rather than for set 
uniformity. ... At the same time these 
diversifications have a cumulative ef- 
fect in an advance shared by all work- 
ers in the field. 

If there were an opposition between 
science and art, I should be compelled 
to side with those who assert that edu- 
cation is an art. But there is no oppo- 
sition . . . Engineering is, in actual 
practice, an art . . . It is the kind of 
art it is precisely because of a content 
of scientific subject-matter which 
guides it as a practical operation. 

There is room for the original and 
daring projects of exceptional individ- 
uals. But their distinction lies not in 
the fact that they turn their backs on 
science, but in the fact that they make 
new integrations of scientific material 
and turn it to new and previously un- 
familiar and unforeseen uses. 
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Georce Firznuen. By Harvey Wish. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1948. xiv +- 360 
pp. Ill. $8.00. 


HE sslave-holding South could 

point to no single journalistic 
defender who held a position com- 
parable to that of William Lloyd 
Garrison among the abolitionists of 
the North. Yet the region did have 
many effective advocates of its 
“peculiar institution.” Among these 
probably the foremost was George 
Fitzhugh. This young Virginian 
abandoned the old Southern apology 
for slavery as a “necessary evil” 
and asserted with militancy that it 
was a “positive good.” 


rire et Sy EViri tet r ee 164 


Any complete history of American 
political thought must perforce in- 
clude quotations from Fitzhugh’s 
two books, “Sociology for the South, 
or the Failure of Free Society” 
(1854) and “Cannibals All, or Slaves 
Without Masters” (1856). In no 
treatise on political theory, how- 
ever, has this writer found mention 
of the fact that much of the ma- 
terial in these books first appeared 
in the form of newspaper articles. 
Dr. Wish has made a valuable con- 
tribution to journalistic history by 
demonstrating that Fitzhugh, though 
an able lawyer-pamphleteer, at- 
tracted little attention as a prop- 
agandist until he became a con- 
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tributing editor of the Richmond 
Examiner in 1854. 

Fitzhugh’s editorials in the Ez- 
aminer, which at that time claimed 
the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in the South, became the 
essence of his “Sociology for the 
South.” The following year (1855) 
he obtained a position on the pow- 
erful Richmond Enquirer, and his 
contributions to that paper and to 
DeBow’s Review, published in New 
Orleans, ultimately were woven into 
the pattern of “Cannibals All.” After 
the Review suspended publication 
he wrote for the Southern Literary 
Messenger and Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

Like Samuel Adams and Thomas 
Paine, Fitzhugh wag always a prop- 
agandist and never a journalist in 
the full sense of the word. Yet once 
he had tested the superiority of pe- 
riodical literature to the political 
pamphlet as a medium for his 
views, he became a writer who was 
important not only for the converts 
he won but for the antagonists he 
aroused. Lincoln seems to have had 
Fitzhugh directly in mind when he 
delivered his “house divided” speech, 
and Seward was all but quoting the 
Virginian when he spoke of an 
“irrepressible conflict” between slav- 
ery and freedom. 

This scholarly, well-documented 
biography is a summary and analy- 
sis of Fitzhugh’s propaganda rather 
than a realistic portrait of Fitz- 
hugh the propagandist, but this 
emphasis may be defended on the 
grounds that it was the man’s ideas 
and the way he phrased them, 
rather than the direct impact of his 
personality, that accounted for his 
influence. It therefore will be wel- 
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comed as a needed addition to our 
all-too-meager store of information 
on the journalism of the Old South, 
as well as an interesting study of 
one expert in the manipulation of 
symbols. Students of the latter will 
find a startling similarity between 
Fitzhugh’s views on racial superior- 
ity and those of the present-day 
German Nazis. 

“George Fitzhugh” is the latest 
title in the Southern Biography 
Series, edited by Wendell Holmes 
Stephenson and Fred C. Cole for 
the press of which Marcus Wilker- 
son, professor of journalism at 
Louisiana State University, is di- 
rector. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 


* * * 


Tue Coiumnists. By Charles Fish- 
er. New York: Howell, Soskin. 
1944. $17 pp. $2.50. 


HARLES Fisher writes like a 

columnist (which he is). He 

has the manner—or manners—of the 

profession. His method precisely 
fits his subject matter. 

His book is a breezy, anecdotal , 
account of major columnists now 
practicing their art on American 
newspapers. He tells their life 
stories, including a good many inci- 
dents that some of them would 
doubtless be glad to have forgot- 
ten. 

For instance, Dorothy Thompson, 
“cosmic force” and “bloomer girl 
of the trade,” insisted, two months 
before the fall of Briining, that he 
would “hold on forever” and that 
Hitler would never be dictator of 
Germany. Winchell’s terrible re- 
venge on two journalists who of- 
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fended him was to get Sherman 
Billingsley to bar them from the 
Stork Club. Paul Mallon declared 
on the eve of the 1940 election that 
Willkie had thrown the democrats 
into “discouragement akin to panic.” 
Frank Kent wrote a column assert- 
ing that the Power Trust did not 
exist—which the same Power Trust 
reprinted by the thousands. The 
first syndicated piece produced by 
Pegler was a defense of lynching. 

The author does not devote his 
sole attention, however, to pointing 
out the errors and idiosyncrasies of 
the columnists. He analyzes their 
points of view with shrewdness and 
gusto, two qualities that usually are 
not found together. To his mind, 
Walter Lippmann is the idealistic 
professor lecturing to the nation. 
The late Raymond Clapper was the 
earnest, painstaking, sometimes dull 
reporter turned interpreter. Ernie 
Pyle is a quiet realist of genuine 
simplicity. 

Mr. Fisher’s judgments are pretty 
sound and objective, though his 
personal predilections appear to be 
slightly to the left—which makes 
one wonder why he omits Eleanor 
Roosevelt from his survey; possibly 
he does not consider her a profes- 
sional journalist, notwithstanding 
her membership in the Newspaper 
Guild. 

In an historical introduction the 
author points out that the current 
columns are the successors of the 
personalized journalism of the early 
nineteenth century and that their 
conductors take themselves as ser- 
iously as did the elder James Gor- 
don Bennett. Mr. Fisher evidently 
thinks they need deflating, and he 
does the job. This is likely to have 
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no more effect, however, than the 
tongue-in-cheek comments of the 
intellectuals have had on the popu- 
larity of our more noted, or noto- 
rious, movie stars. The public that 
reads the book will be delighted to 
know what the columnists wear, 
how much they drink and what un- 
happy experiences they had in 
childhood—and that will make the 
columns seem even more intimate. 

Sophisticated readers are likely 
to get tired of the book before they 
are through, just as they would 
swallow hard at a whole book by 
Walter Winchell or Dorothy 
Thompson. As Mr. Potash—or was 
it Mr. Perlmutter?—used to say, 
“Too much is enough.” 

Netson ANtrIM CRAWFORD 

Household Magazine 


Lapies Now anv THEN. By Beatrice 
Fairfax (Marie Manning). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1944. 
254 pp. $2.75. 


IDDLE aged readers may pos- 
sibly recall the predicament of 
the lovelorn damsel in a once popu- 
lar ditty, who cries out in her dis- 
tress, “Oh, Beatrice Fairfax, what 
shall I do?” The song was a tribute 
to the widely known mythical ma- 
triarch of heart-throb columnists. 
The author of this pleasant but 
diffuse volume of recollection and 
commentary, the original Miss Fair- 
fax, is Marie Manning Gasch, vet- 
eran of nearly fifty years of news- 
papering, at present a Washington 
Times-Herald women’s columnist 
and member of the Washington, 
D.C., press gallery for International 
News Service. 
The Fairfax theme constitutes an 
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extremely tenuous thread upon 
which the writer hangs in confusing 
abundance such topics as the early 
history of heart-throb columning, 
miscellaneous reporting experiences, 
the rise and decline of the women’s 
suffrage movement and anecdote 
and current comment on Capital 
affairs. This may in part have re- 
sulted from what appears to be Miss 
Manning’s three identities: origina- 
tor and conductor of the Beatrice 
Fairfax column; newspaper woman 
and feature writer; and Washington 
matron and press gallery member. 

In all fairness, it should be re- 
counted that Arthur Brisbane is re- 
vealed as having suggested the Fair- 
fax column idea to Miss Manning, 
who was one of the old New York 
World group which followed Mr. 
Brisbane across the street to 
Hearst’s Journal in the late nineties. 
Not only was her column Brisbane- 
inspired; Miss Manning was offered 
her first newspaper job by the late 
Hearst columnist and was frequent- 
ly advised by him throughout her 
career. 

Although she has encountered 
numerous celebrities in the course 
of her journalistic work, Miss Man- 
ning’s experiences are not detailed 
with sufficient care nor sharply 
enough limned to take more than 
passing hold upon the reader. Cleve- 
land, McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Bryan, Pulitzer, Hearst, Bris- 
bane, Hetty Green and John L. 
Sullivan were her contemporaries, 
yet, of the members of this group 
with whom she came in contact as 
a newspaper woman, few emerge as 
distinct personalities. 

There is likelihood that the some- 
what vague but chatty manner of 
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the book is better suited to the 
taste of women than to that of 
men readers. Its anecdotes are fre- 
quently diverting and its comments 
upon the wives of the last half 
dozen of our Presidents provide il- 
luminating background for a better 
understanding of what makes a 
Chief Executive tick. Miss Manning 
writes well, at times wittily, but one 
puts down her book with the feel- 
ing that it succeeds only at mo- 
ments in making her long newspaper 
career either interesting or meaning- 
ful. 
Epwin H. Forp 

University of Minnesota 
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Beninp THE Street Wau. By Arvid 
Fredborg. New York: Viking 
Press. 1944. xiv-+-305 pp. Maps. 
$3.00. 


HE “steel wall” of this book 

is Hitler’s “Fortress Europe” 
and Mr. Fredborg was the Berlin 
correspondent of the Svenska Dag- 
bladet, of Stockholm, from Febru- 
ary, 1941, to May 31, 1943. He 
takes up substantially where Wil- 
liam L. Shirer left off in his “Ber- 
lin Diary” and overlaps the narra- 
tive of Howard K. Smith’s “Last 
Train From Berlin” for ten months 
in 1941. To newspaper men who 
would like to get the viewpoint of 
a Berlin correspondent in this later 
period, “Behind the Steel Wall” 
may prove satisfactory. 

Mr. Fredborg is a good reporter 
and, when he has an opportunity, 
he can write as colorfully as his 
American contemporaries. Here and 
there he shows his skill—best of 
all in eight pages in which he de- 
scribes a rare trip to Vienna when 
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he was not handcuffed by the re- 
strictions of the North German 
bureaucracy. These pages, contrast- 
ing the Prussians, the Pifkes, as 
the Viennese called them, with the 
Austrians, give a picture worth a 
dozen treatises on the Anschluss. 

Unfortunately for the reader, how- 
ever, and perhaps for Mr. Fred- 
borg’s journalistic reputation, much 
of the rest of the text is dull, heavy 
and uninspired when compared with 
the books of the Americans. The 
Swedish correspondent arrived in 
Berlin at the wrong time to make 
a reputation for himself. 

It is true that great events oc- 
curred. The Germans invaded Sov- 
iet Russia. The Germans declared 
war on the United States. The Am- 
ericans landed in North Africa. The 
Germans were stopped in their 
threat to Egypt. The Germans lost 
Stalingrad. These fateful years, rich 
in meaning for political scientists, 
historians and newspaper men alike, 
actually could have little signifi- 
cance, professionally, for a working 
correspondent in Berlin, even for a 
correspondent from a neutral coun- 
try. He was thwarted at every turn. 
He was forced to accept a weak and 
diluted interpretation of the facts. 
He was cowed incessantly by the 
fear that he might be expelled or 
suffer a worse fate if he interpre- 
tated them for himself. 

Restricted as he was in his 
source of news, in his conversations, 
in his reading and even in his travel, 
it would be remarkable, indeed, if 
Mr. Fredborg could evolve anything 
but “think pieces,” reinforced later 
by speculations, anecdotes and ru- 
mors—all of doubtful validity, Fur- 
thermore, it is not made clear 
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whether the Swedish correspondent 
was checked or unchecked by the 
policy of his own paper or by the 
reader-attitude of the Swedes them- 
selves. It is clear, however, that the 
writer, as a monarchist, does hold 
views that are not held by the 
majority of American readers. To 
what extent that may have modi- 
fied his thinking on German affairs 
cannot be determined. In short, his 
book must be judged by the same 
standard imposed upon any other 
reporter: his recording of objective 
facts. They are none too many. 

Wuu1M O. Trapp 
Columbia University 


Letters AND Letrertnc. Designed 
by Paul Carlyle and Guy Oring. 
Text by Herbert S. Richland. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1948. 159 pp. 
$4.00. 


NE of the trends in present- 

day typography is the struggle 

of production managers to relieve 

the cold, impersonal appearance of 

advertisements set in sans- and flat- 
serif types. 

Advertising men cope with it in 
two ways. Sometimes they try to 
find a type with life-giving quali- 
ties among the scores of occasional 
(for occasional use) foundry and 
machine-set types, such as scripts, 
cursives, all-capital alphabets and 
other unusual designs. Or, if none 
of these seems suitable to the par- 
ticular situation, they turn to profes- 
sional letterers for special hand- 
drawn lines. Wherever they turn, 
the goal is always the same: to 
break the effect of a dead-level 
monotony of modernism by intro- 
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ducing a line or two to impart a 
flavor, to set a mood, to create an 
atmosphere. 

The Carlyle-Oring-Richland vol- 
ume is intended for persons whose 
everyday work or study would be 
improved by a more thorough 
knowledge of lettering, whether they 
plan it, do it, order it or use it. 
Specifically, it should prove helpful 
to professional artists, art directors, 
advertising men, art students, print- 
ers, publishers and others if their 
jobs require them to know some- 
thing of roughs for preliminary lay- 
outs and finished lettering for re- 
production. 

A foreword, by Richland, pleads 
the centuries-old argument of let- 
tering versus type exceedingly well. 
Following this is a 15-page discus- 
sion of the steps of lettering, illus- 
trated. 

The main section of the book 
consists of about 125 pages de- 
voted to showings of complete al- 
phabets in approximately 100 let- 
tering styles. These styles are 
grouped in natural design classifi- 
cations, such as upper and lower 
case, upper case only, old-fashioned, 
exotic, modern script, expressive and 
unusually-treated alphabets. 

The authors recommend that let- 
terers study type and know it well. 
To aid the tyro, they end their 
volume with showings of complete 
type alphabets of twenty-eight old 
and new families. 

The book is printed in two colors, 
and is side bound in one of the late 
styles of wire binding. 

Estimate: Excellent for “men of 
letters.” 

Tuomas F. Barnuart 
University of Minnesota 
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You anp Your Pusuic. By Verne 
Burnett. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1943. 194 pp. $2.50. 


HE ever-growing number of 

practitioners of what Mr. Bur- 
nett calls “the art and science of 
public relations” will enjoy the 
somewhat rare combination of au- 
thority and informality employed by 
the author in subjecting public rela- 
tions to the so-called “guide book” 
treatment. 

Mr. Burnett writes with the 
authority which must be accorded 
one successful enough to attain the 
post of vice president in charge of 
public relations of the General 
Foods Corporation, a position he 
recently resigned to establish his 
own public relations firm. His in- 
formality is apparently a deliber- 
ate effort to win friends and in- 
fluence people (particularly new- 
comers in the cult) through the 
“let’s sit down and chat a bit” 
device. 

The chatting continues through 
twenty-eight chapters and, unless 
the reader happens to be one who 
reacts negatively to the “now here’s 
the straight dope” approach, pro- 
vides a great deal of information 
on practically every aspect of a 
profession whose origin apparently 
must be attributed to the late Ivy 
Lee. 

Of particular value are the chap- 
ters on requirements for public re- 
lations work, “interviews” with Dr. 
George Gallup, Dr. Henry Link, Dr. 
Claude Robinson and Elmo Roper, 
and the nature of industrial public 
relations. The author’s experience 
with General Foods qualifies him to 
speak with authority on the prob- 
lems of the manufacturer in deal- 
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ing with his various publics. The 
chapters on the devices available 
to the public relations counsel in 
reaching the public through tradi- 
tional media do not constitute val- 
uable additions to existing literature 
in this field. 

Those interested in the part play- 
ed by the newspapers in the thought 
and actions of public relations coun- 
sels will enjoy two short chapters, 
“The Role of Publicity” and “News- 
papers, Backstage.” The latter title, 
incidentally, despite its hint, does 
not offer any particularly revealing 
information. 

Mr. Burnett asks the neophyte to 
respect publicity “as a useful mod- 
ern force and to try to brighten, 
not tarnish, its reputation.” This 
can be done, he adds, through fair 
play, proper timing, reliability and 
ingenuity. Newspapers, he warns, 
must be understood in terms of 
types of publications, departments, 
news evaluation and proper rela- 
tions with reporters. 

In connection with the last prob- 
lem, Mr. Burnett gets down to 
brass tacks (public relations coun- 
sel brand) and offers a pattern of 
guidance designed to protect his 
fellow workers in almost any con- 
ceivable type of contact with the 
gentlemen of the Fourth Estate. 

Those who regard public rela- 
tions as a legitimate offering in a 
college-level journalism curriculum 
receive scant encouragement from 
the author. There is merely the sug- 
gestion that “you might as well get 
at least the kind of a general educa- 
tion that you could obtain from a 
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year or two at college.” Apparently, 
the educational basis is best ob- 
tained through individual study and 
research, plus personal contacts de- 
signed to produce specialized knowl- 
edge, so that the practitioner can 
acquire the supreme goal: “a pub- 
lic relations point of view.” 
Freperic E. Merwin 

Rutgers University 


* - . 


Tue Languages AND Press or Ar- 
rica. By Duncan MacDougald, 
Jr. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1944. 86 pp. 
$1.50. 


LISTING of vernacular and 

European language newspapers 
is included in this volume, No. 4 
of a series of African Handbooks. 
Little discussion of the press and 
no statistical breakdown of the ma- 
terials, covering 30 pages of the 
handbook, are offered. The more 
important of some 600 languages 
and hundreds of dialects of Africa 
are itemized by the author, who was 
necessarily limited to American 
sources for his materials. In an in- 
troduction to the data on the press, 
H. A. Wieschhoff, editor of the 
handbooks, asserts that the number 
of newspapers in Africa has multi- 
plied many times in the last two or 
three decades, and that the unifying 
effect of newspaper reading and the 
fact that the newspapers are the 
main source of information about 
world events has made the African 
press a real force on the continent. 


—R. O. N. 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
Edited by F. E. Merwin and F. K. Baskette 


February, March and April, 1944 


The Associated Press case went to the U. 8S. Supreme Court during 
the current quarter. Arguments were not expected to be heard before the 
October term. The perennial issue of press freedom achieved the dignity of 
a “commission investigation” on grant given by Henry Luce of Time- 
Life-Fortune. The inquiry will be directed by President Hutchins of Chi- 
cago. The War Labor Board ruled that the Guild’s membership mainte- 
nance did not endanger the first amendment to the Constitution. Articles 
on the press and the war reflected the pre-invasion expectancy. Television 
came in for a new round of interest. F. E. M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Ads Are Up. Time 43:6 p94, Feb. 7. 
Advertising gains 14 per cent over 1942. 

—— Bureau of Advertising Issues Annual Report on Activities. E&P 77:18 p22, 
April 29. 

—— Council Reveals Sum Spent on 1943 War Ads. E&P 77:13 p32, March 25. 

U. S. business contributed $352,650,000. 

—— Detroit News Carried Most Linage in ’48. E&P 77:8 p26, Feb. 19. 

February Linage Up 4.5%; Best for Month Since ’37. E&P 77:12 p58, March 18. 

—— $4,255,324 Spent on War Ads in November. E&P 77:6 p20, Feb. 5. 

—— Fourth War Loan Ads Made New Record. E&P 77:11 p46, March 11. 

January Linage Up 7.8%; Index Ahead 11.2. E&P 77:8 p52, Feb. 19. 
Linage, Income Off During Fourth War Loan. E&P 77:12 p8, March 18. 

—— Magazine Zenith. Business Week No. 753 p86, Feb. 5. 

Magazine advertising in 1943 tops all records despite big volume forced out 
because of paper shortage. 

—— Nation’s Ad Leaders See Boom After War. E&P 77:9 p8, Feb. 26. 

—— 212% of Daily Papers Increase Linage Rates. E&P 77:10 p8, March 4. 

—— War Ads in Dailies Running at $65,000,000. E&P 77:14 p56, April 1. 

ELpEAN, Frep. Advertising Tomorrow: Customers Must Be Persuaded To Buy. Vital 
Speeches 10:11 p835, March 15. 

Predicts more institutional and rural advertising after war. 

Lasuer, Mary Euizasetu. Post-war Advertising Should Give Balance. E&P 77:6 p14, 
Feb. 5. 

“Maptson Avenue.” Advertising in Wartime. New Republic 110:8 p233, Feb. 21. 
Author says advertising is no longer primarily devoted to promotion of products 
and services but has become weapon in sale of social and economic ideas. 

Pecier, Westsroox. Unfettered Joy in the Perfume Ads. Reader’s Digest 44: 263 
p23, March. 

Condensation from article in New York World-Telegram lampooning perfume 
names and advertising messages. 

Sizer, Lawrence B. Who Reads Your Paper? Retailer Wants Quality. National Pub- 
lisher 23:5 p7, April. 
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ASSOCIATED PRESS CASE 


AnonyMovs. AP, Chicago Tribune Got Supreme Court Appeal. E&P 77:11 p7, March 
11. 

Petitions for direct appeal granted by lower court. 

—— Freedom Could Die from Neglect. Saturday Evening Post 216:34 p104, Feb. 19. 
Editorial sees danger to free press in AP decision and FCC authorization to 
control composition of the radio traffic. 

—— U.S. in Appeal Move Following AP Action. E&P 77:12 p9, March 18. 

Petitions Supreme Court to rule strictly on membership by-laws. 

BRANDENBURG, Georce A. AP Members Vote to Fight Federal Control of News. E&P 
77:18 p13, April 29. 

Directors’ action in appealing to Supreme Court supported. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Ayer Reveals People Still Prefer Papers. E&P 77:12 p12, March 18. 
1944 Directory shows circulations at all time high. 
—— Newsboys Sold $110 Million in War Stamps. E&P 77:14 p40, April 1. 
—— Quiet Queen. Time 43:15 p49, April 10. 
Philadelphia Bulletin outdistances New York Journal-American. 
—— The Independent. Newsweek 23:9 p98, Feb. 28. 
Success story of Pasadena Independent, former throw-away weekly. 
BRANDENBURG, Georce A. Interstate Circulators Urged Not to Cut Rates. E&P 77:13 
p58, March 25. 
Return to lower price after war viewed with alarm. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 
AnonyMovs. Country Editors Advised to Set Up FM Radio Stations. American Press 
62:6 p8, April. 
— House Action Presages U.S. Paid Advertising. E&P 77:7 p10, Feb. 12. 
—— National Ad Problems Analyzed by APA Publishers. American Press 62:4 p5, 


Feb. 
Post Office urged to require sworn circulations. 

—— Only 50% of Weeklies Run Editorials Regularly. American Press 62:5 p24, 
March. 

—— Small Dailies Linage Up 2.9% in *48; Local Off. E&P 77:8 p9, Feb. 19. 

—— Small Dailies Publishers Study Post-War Problems. E&P 77:18 p21, April 29. 

—— Weeklies Ran Record Number of Bond Ads in Fourth Drive. American Press 
62:6 p5, April. 

Fern, A. Epwin. Prove Dollar Value to Sell More Ads, Weeklies Advised. American 
Press 62:5 pl5, March. 

Gaziey, Cart. What Price Circulation? National Publisher 23:5 p5, March. 
The value of audited circulation for the weekly. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Press Smears Guild with Fable After Paper Drops a Columnist. Guild 
Reporter 11:4 pl, Feb. 1. 

Emery, JAMES Newe tu. Those “Vicious” Comics. Journal of Education 127:3 p90, 
March. 

Gertz, Etmer and TrsseL, Joun. The Chicago Tribune. American Mercury. 58: 243 
p299, March. 
Why paper succeeds despite its faults. 

Rovner, SAMUEL. Educator Puts Stamp of Approval on Comics. E&P 77:12 p56, 
March 18. 


Scuuy.er, Purr. Al Smith Says U.S. Press Publishes “Straight Dope.” E&P 77:17 
pl6, April 22. 
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Wecuster, James A. A “High Critic” of Press Is Viewed by a Critic. Guild Reporter 
11:9 pl, April 15. 
An unfavorable report on George Seldes. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMovws. Canham Reports Need for News Enterprise. E&P 77:18 p19, April 29. 
Christian Science Monitor editor says public must be told more facts. 

—— Cooper Lauds AP Staff for “High” Performance. E&P 77:17 p17, April 22. 
Report of executive director of press association. 

—— Cox Hits Press for News Demands. E&P 77:15 p16, April 8. 

Publisher believes reporters go too far. 
Early Peeved at Reporters Covering FDR. E&P 77:10 p9, March 4. 
Presidential secretary resents vigorous quest for news. 

Inland Contest Reveals Trend to Headline Simplicity. E&P 77:11 p50, March 
ll. 

Memphis Dailies Expose Rackets. E&P 77:11 p22, March 11. 

—— Press, CED Cooperate in Post-War Planning. E&P 77:13 p30, March 25. 
Economic Development official praises educational role of press. 

—— Roy Roberts Asks for “Responsible Press.” E&P 77:18 p17, April 29. 

ASNE president stresses leadership role. 

BranvENnBuRG, Georce A. Chicago Sun’s Brown Views Sports Field. E&P 77:10 p56, 
March 4. 

Commacer, Henry Sreete. American Institutions. Scholastic 44:7 p7, March 20. 
Chapter on press says loss of editorial influence has led some editors to edi- 
torialize in news columns. 

Farrar, Gitpert P. Most Editorial Pages Lack the Touch of Salesmanship. E&P 
77:11 p49, March 11. 

Jones, Lester M. The Editorial Policy of the Negro Newspapers of 1917-18 as Com- 
pared with that of 1941-42. Journal of Negro History 29:1 p24, Jan. 

Editorials today stress international aspect of racial issues. 

LeuMan, Leo H. Fit to Forget. Nation 158:13 p$75, March 25. 

Letter recalls New York Times’ editorial of Feb. 8, 1887, castigating Vatican 
and comparing it with recent editorial opposing Izvestia’s criticism of the Vati- 
can’s alleged support of German militarism. 

MeemMan, Epwarp J. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:18 p136, April 29. 

Memphis editor urges press to develop exclusives as one means of meeting radio 
competition. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:7 p72, Feb. 12. 

A race prejudice case affecting the Wakefield (Mass.) Daily Item. 

Roserts, Roy A. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:13 p72, March 25. 
Some observations on the post-war newspaper. 

Setpes, Grorce. Letter (In the Phoenix Nest). Saturday Review of Literature 27:6 
p36, Feb. 5. 

Discusses editorial writers. 

SHELTON, WiiLarp. Boss McCormick’s Men. Nation 158:11 p298, March 11. 
The Tribune’s power in politics. 

Staunton, Heten M. NNPA Convention Stresses All-Newspaper Cooperation. E&P 
77:18 p23, April 29. 

Promotion group discusses newspaper-radio competition. 

Watprop, A. Gaye. The Secret of Frank Cobb’s Editorial Prowess. Quill 32:1 pé6, 
Jan.-Feb. 

Wecuster, James A. GOP Opens Crusade to Free Press from That Man in the White 
House. Guild Reporter 11:5 pl, Feb. 15. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Air News “College” is Urged by Lewis. Broadcasting. 26:10 p50, 
March 6. 
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Commentator proposes formation of group to establish a code of ethics for radio 
analysts, commentators and newscasters. 
—— American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism; Informal 
Meeting, Chicago, January 14, 1944. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p94, March. 
—— American Association of Teachers of Journalism; Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
for 1943. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 21:1 p107, March. 
Guild Faculty Teaches Classes in San Francisco Labor School. Guild Reporter 
11:4 p9, Feb. 1. 
—— Missouri School Offers Course in Journalism for War Prisoners. Publishers 
Auxiliary 79:11 pl, March 11. 
Syllabus sent overseas by Y.M.C.A. 
—— National Council on Professional Education for Journalism; Minutes of Meet- 
ing, Chicago, January 15, 1944. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p110, March. 
Casey, Rate D. What Lies Ahead in Education for Journalism? JourNaALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 21:1 p55, March. 
Content, not course labels, is important in planning a post-war journalism pro- 
gram. Journalism teachers should think in terms of the following major content 
divisions: 1. technical, 2. social, 3. economic and 4. historical. More effective 
integration with Liberal Arts subjects is necessary. 

Mort, Frank Luruer. Research and “Culture Studies” in Education for Journalism. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p61, March. 
Research must be integrated with the whole of the program of education for 
journalism. Advanced study of international communication is necessary. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Argentina Cuts, Later Restores U.P., AP Lines. E&P 77:11 p26, March 
ll. 

—— Argentina States Case Against U.P. E&P 77:16 p48, April 15. 

—— British Censors Tighten Curbs on News to U.S. E&P 77:8 p40, Feb. 19. 

—— Daniel David of Pravda. Newsweek 23:10 p91, March 6. 

—— Fly Charges British Trust Curbs U. S. News. E&P 77:12 p9, March 18. 
FCC chairman cites inequality in rates and facilities. 

—— Parliamentary Body Reveals CBC Salaries for First Time. Broadcasting 26:16 
p20, April 17. 
Network salaries said higher than private stations in Canada. 

—— Pravda. New Yorker 19:51 p16, Feb. 5. 
“The Talk of the Town” presents some notes on the world’s biggest newspaper. 

—— Secretary Hull Flays Argentine Censorship. E&P 77:14 p8, April 1. 

—— Shapiro Cites Improved Red Censorship. E&P 77:10 p44, March 4. 
United Press Moscow manager hails liberal trend. 

—— Tass in America. Newsweek 23:6 p78, Feb. 7. 
Tass expands New York bureau. 

——U. P. Restored in Argentina with Limitations. E&P 77:15 p8, April 8. 

——U. S. Newsmen Tell of Life as Internees in Germany. E&P 77:12 p7, March 18. 

CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry. Information, Please, about Russia. Harper’s 188: 1127 
p405, April. 
Shows errors in writings on Russia by Dorothy Thompson, Wallace Carroll, 
Wendell Willkie, Joseph E. Davies, Emil Ludwig and others. 

Liestina, A. J. A Reporter at Large. New Yorker 20:9 p52, April 15. 
A discussion of the French underground press. First in a series of three articles. 

Lioyp, Jonn. More Latin American News Asked by Lloyd. E&P 77:10 p10, March 4. 
AP executive urges press to further amity. 

NorMan, Joun. Repudiation of Fascism by the Italian-American Press. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 21:1 pl, March. 

Reppicx, DeWrrr. Development of the Press in Nineteenth Century Russia. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p45, March. 
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Watxer, Rosin. Britain Nurses Radio Sponsorship Idea. Broadcasting 26:13 p18, 
March 27. 
Author says pressure increasing to use radio advertising in Britain. 

Wat.ace, Tom. Wallace Says U.S. Press Fails in Latin America. E&P 77:6 p9, Feb. 5. 
Louisville editor deplores lack of interest. 

Youne, Joun L. Britain’s Provincial Press Is Influential. E&P 77:17 p16, April 22. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Ackerman Calls for Free Communications. E&P 77:17 p22, April 22. 
Editors Welcome Time-Life Inquiry Into Press Freedom. E&P 77:16 p9, April 15. 

—— Free Speech at Hunter. New Republic 110:9 p260, Feb. 28. 
Faculty can’t criticize war, identify papacy with fascism, praise Russia “as su- 
perior to our democracy.” 
Freedom in Our Time. Time 43:30 p47, March 6. 
Commission formed to study freedom of press and opinion. 

—— Lawrence Reports Ist Amendment Vanishing. E&P 77:18 p18, April 29. 
Washington columnist tells ASNE additional protection needed. 
New Commission to Study Press Freedom. E&P 77:10 p22, March 4. 
President Hutchins of Chicago heads group. 

—— “Town Hall” Debates Speech Control. Broadcasting 26:15 p18, April 10. 

Branvensurc, Georce A. Baillie Proposes Post-War News Plan. E&P 77:6 p12, Feb. 5. 
United Press head wants free access to all news sources. 

Brown, Rosert U. ASNE to Strive for Free Press Principle Internationally. E&P 
77:18 p17, April 29. + 

Cerr, Bennett. Trade Winds. Saturday Review of Literature 27:6 p20, Feb. 5. 
Postoffice censorship (Esquire) . 

CusHMaNn, Rosert E. Civil Liberty After the War. American Political Science Re- 
view 38:1 pl, Feb. 
Author believes we should not disavow our faith in the principles of civil liberty 
by withholding civil liberty from our defeated enemies. 

Houser, Hautrorp. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:16 p64, April 15. 
Cape Cod publisher feels free press issue clouded. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty: Why the Doubts on Free Press? E&P 77:11 
p64, March 11. 

Scuuyter, Pump. Government News Gag Press Freedom Problem. E&P 77:15 p7, 
April 8. 
Henry Luce cites some of isswes facing Hutchins inquiry commission. 

—— Group Studying U. S. Press Freedom Meets. E&P 77:13 p18, March 25. 
Secrecy to surround deliberations of Hutchins commission. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Death Ends Career of Robert E. Strahorn, “Alter Ego” of Indian War 
Reporting Fame. Publishers Auxiliary 79:17 pl, April 22. 
Exit Laughing. Newsweek 23:12 p98, March 20. 
Irvin Cobb sidelight. 
—— Gene Fowler. Current Biography 5:3 p15, March. 
Biographical sketch. 
—— Herbert Agar. Current Biography 5:3 p83, March. 
Biographical sketch. 
—— §. E. Thomason, Head of Chicago Times, Dies. E&P 77:13 p12, March 25. 
—— William Allen White Dies at Home After Long Illness. E&P 77:6 p11, Feb. 5. 
—— William Allen White: 1868-1944; Emporia Buries Distinguished Editor Who 
Gave National Influence to a Small-town Daily. Life 16:7 p87, Feb. 14. 
Butter, James J. Frank Noyes Closely Allied with Development of AP. E&P 77:7 
p7, Feb. 12. 
Washington Star presidents mark 50 years with news service. 
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Cansy, Henry Sewet. A Personal Tribune. Saturday Review of Literature 27:6 p16, 
Feb. 5. 
Says William Allen White was typical American. 

Gannett, Lewis. William Allen White. Nation 158:10 p276, March 4. 
Author says White’s genius was his “superaverageness.” 

Hisss, Ben. Up Yonder the Trumpets Blew. Saturday Evening Post 216:35 p100, 
Feb. 26. 
Tribute to William Allen White. 

Jonnson, Matcoto. Editor & Publisher Marks Its Sixtieth Anniversary. E&P 77:18 
p7, March 25. 

LivpLey, Ernest K. Clapper and White: A Personal Tribute. Newsweek 23:7 p52, 
Feb. 14. 

Morenouse, Warp. Editor Charles Merz Sparks New York Times Staff. E&P 77:16 
plg, April 15. 

ScnuyLer, Pump. World-Telegram’s Wood Mounts “Total Crusades.” E&P 77:18 
p24, April 29. 

Staunton, Heten M. Alicia Patterson Is an Active Executive. E&P 77:10 p50, 
March 4. 

—— Dorothy Thompson “On the Record.” E&P 77:12 p10, March 18. 
Sketch of newspaper columnist. 

—— Mrs. McCormick Talks About Newspapering. E&P 77:11 pl2, March 11. 
New York Times writer reviews some of her efforts. 

Wayne, Joun L. The Early Press of Bangor, Maine. Hobbies 49:1 p118, March. 
Brief sketch of the first newspapers in Bangor. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. NMU Loses Suit Against Chicago Tribune. E&P 77:15 p12, April 8. 
Anonymous. Winchell Sues Hoffman for $250,000 for Article in Michigan Newspaper. 
Broadcasting 26:16 p61, April 17. 
Price, WARREN C. Quotation of Copyrighted Material and the Doctrine of Fair Use. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p37, March. 
By member of the faculty of the University of Oregon School of Journalism. 
Sresert, Frep S. Taxes on Publications in England in the Eighteenth Century. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p12, March. 
By the director of the School of Journalism, University of Illinois. 
The Stamps Acts and their effects are analyzed. 
SwinpLer, WitL1AM F. Newspaper Libel in Canada—a Note on Comparative Press 
Law. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 21:1 p25, March. 
By the head of the Department of Journalism, University of Idaho. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMovus. Digest in the Doghouse. Newsweek 23:8 p82, Feb. 21. 
New Yorker divorces The Reader’s Digest. 

—— The Reader’s Digest. New Republic 110:10 p303, March 6. 
Cites three main criticisms. 

—— The SEP Again. New Republic 110:9 p361, Feb. 28. 
The Saturday Evening Post and the State Department. 


Rovere, Richarp H. American Magazines in Wartime. New Republic 110:10 p308, 
March 6. 


War has had little effect on magazines; fiction no better, advertisements worse; 
Life and Reader’s Digest setting pattern for future. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Conditional Surrender Is Offered by Times in Guild Security Case. 
Guild Reporter 11:8 pl, April 1. 
Qualified membership maintenance regarded by Guild as gain. 
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—— Dallas News Sets Up Employe Pension Plan. E&P 77:13 p69, March 25. 

—— Detroit Applies Maintenance Rule. Guild Reporter 11:8 pl, April 1. 

—— Guild “Maintenance of Membership” Analyzed. E&P 77:18 p18, April 29. 
Cleveland editor cites possible questionable tendencies. 

—— Guild Reaches 10-Year INS Goal. Guild Reporter 11:9 pl, April 15. 

—— Guild Wins Security Order. Guild Reporter 11:7 pl, March 15. 
War Labor Board rules membership maintenance provision does not endanger 
press freedom. 

—— Hanson Condemns Court’s Decision in Newsboy Case. E&P 77:18 p11, April 29. 
Tells ANPA convention court went beyond the facts. 

—— High Court Calls Newsboys Employes. E&P 77:18 p32, April 29. 
Los Angeles newspapers told carriers may bargain collectively. 

—— IEB Urges Political Mobilization. Guild Reporter 11:5 pl, Feb. 15. 
Guild directors warn of threat in 1944 election. 

—— Labor Problems Multiply Under Wartime Impact. E&P 77:18 p78, April 29. 
ANPA committee outlines expanding role. 

—— Maintenance Rule Order for Time, Inc. E&P 77:12 p11, March 18. 
Regional WLB acts following national WLB ruling on membership clause. 

—— Supreme Court Hears L. A. Newsboys Case. E&P 77:7 p12, Feb. 12. 
NLRB wisists carriers are employes of publishers. 

—— Their Own Daily. Business Week No. 761 p89, April 1. 
Two AFL unions in Vancouver, Wash., start own daily newspaper. 

—— WLB Orders Raise in AP Pay. Guild Reporter 11:4 pl, Feb. 1. 

—— WLB’s Stand on “Newsboys” Adds to Issue. E&P 77:9 p24, Feb. 26. 
U. S. Supreme Court to rule on employe status. 

Gosk1, Jonn B. First Member of First Guild Unit Tells How—and Why—It Started. 
Guild Reporter 11:5 p7, Feb. 15. 

Roper, Eumer. What American Labor Wants. American Mercury 58: 242 p180, Feb. 
Four basic desires of Americans who work for a living. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


AnonyMovus. A Challenge to Newspapers to Meet Radio’s Threat. E&P 77:9 p12, 
Feb. 26. 


Broadcasting’s greatest successes scored with traditional presentations of news- 


paper. 

—— Chicago Sun Wins Top N. W. Ayer Prize. E&P 77:17 p72, April 22. 

—— 5c Dailies. Time 43:11 p81, March 18. 
Only three 1c dailies left. 

—— Huebner Reveals New Printing Techniques for Post-War Use. E&P 77:15 p45, 
April 8. 
Photo type setting and electronic printing among likely changes. 
More Dailies Go to 5 Cents, ANPA Reveals. E&P 77:11 p57, March 11. 
Dailies with that rate now number 974. 

Foore, James D. Streamlining Ad Machines. E&P 77:7 p58, — 12. 
How Washington paper stepped up production 20 per cen 

Mactavrin, W. Rupert. Wages and Profits in the Paper toon 1929-39. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics 58:2 p196, Feb. 
Author discusses wage-rate levels and changes in American and Canadian pa- 
per plants. 

Trnxer, Mrs A., and Paterson, Donatp G. Wartime Changes in Newspaper Body 
Type. JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY 21:1 p7, March. 
By members of the department of psychology, University of Minnesota. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Army Orientation: To Make Men Think About What They Fight Is 
Now An Official Army Task. Fortune 29:3 p151, March. 
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—— Code of Ethics. Business Week No. 763 p52, April 15. 
American Public Relations Association to establish professional principles. 

Becker, Cart. What We Didn’t Know Hurt Us a Lot. Yale Review 33:3 p385, March. 
Points to our stupidity in realm of social and political thought and policy be- 
tween 1919 and 1939. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. Preview of American Public Opinion. American Mercury 58: 243 
p340, March. 
Poll of cross section of group leaders to determine what public will think and do 
in next six months. J 

Bruner, JEROME S. Public Opinion and America’s Foreign Policy. American Sociologi- 
cal Review 9:1 p50, Feb. 
Urges organization of public opinion to be maximally effective. 

Emery, Watrer B. Verbal Warfare. Quarterly Journal of Speech 30:2 p54, April. 
Brief analysis of Germany’s radio propaganda. 

Eutav, Herz H. F. False Prophets in the Bible Belt. New Republic 110:6 p169, 
Feb. 7. 
Influence of leaders of America First Party. 

Grey, Lennox. Toward Better Communication in 1944, and After. Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 30:2 p131, April. 
Pleads for better communication to achieve world unity. 

Hauser, Ernest O. Afghan Listening Post. Saturday Evening Post 216:39 p19, March 
25. 
Propaganda and intrigues in Afghanistan. 

Jacosr, Oscar. Report from Germany. Collier’s 118:14 p11, April 1. 
Author shows effects of Goebbels’ propaganda on German man in the street. 

Roucex, Josepn S. Some Recent Illusions About Peace and War. Social Education 
8:4 pl52, April. 
An analysis of some popular beliefs concerning the Versailles treaty. 

Scuuttz, Sicrip. Invasion Lies. Collier’s 118:18 pll, March 25. 
Author predicts a propaganda barrage by Germans when invasion starts. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Added Research. Business Week No. 754 p86, Feb. 12. 
Two agencies to expand coincidental checking methods of radio listening habits. 
—— Air Vs. Printers’ Ink. Newsweek 23:6 p95, Feb. 7. 
Press vs. radio advertising. 
—— Bricker Tells Two Newspaper Groups Legislation Needed to Restrict FCC. 
Broadcasting 26:7 p62, Feb. 14. 
—— Dies and Winchell. New Republic 110:14 p454, April 8. 
Attacks congressional immunity used by Dies in controversy with Winchell. 
—— Dies Warns Blue to Restrict “Unjust” Attacks by Winchell. Broadcasting 26:14 
pl2, April 3. 
—— Futures in Television. Newsweek 23:11 p86, March 13. 
NBC plans for television. 
Mr. Dies and Free Speech. New Republic 110: 15 p486, April 10. 
Says Dies suppressed freedom of the radio in Winchell case. 
— NAB _—_ Plan to Develop Standard Method of Coverage. Broadcasting 26:15 
p9, April 10. 
Study started to standardize determination of radio’s coverage and circulation. 
—— Net Time Sales Are $233,900,000 in 1943. Broadcasting 26:6 p9, Feb. 7. 
Show gain of 21.8 per cent over previous year. 
—— Owner, Manager Liability Defined. Broadcasting 26:16 p18, April 17. 
Station manager equally liable with owner for the programming of a station, 
says U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
~—— Publishers Told FM Offers Outstanding Opportunity. E&P 77:18 p15, April 29. 
ANPA members told to recognize possibilities. 
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—— Radio Bars Down. Business Week No. 757 p96, March 4. 
WMAC to take programs prohibited by the National Association of Broadcasters 
code as controversial. 

—— Soap Shocker. Newsweek 23:9 p91, Feb. 28. 
Soap operas denounced. 

—— Sponsor Takes All. Newsweek 23:12 p94, March 20. 
CBS’s “take it or leave it” policy. 

—— The Times Gets Ready. Time 48:7 p46, Feb. 14. 
New York Times buys WQXR. 

Brown, Rosert U. FM Offers Opportunities to Newspaper Publishers. E&P 77:9 p7, 
Feb. 26. 
Low maintenance cost makes small town stations possible. 

FREEDMAN, SAMUEL. Postwar Two-way Radio Systems. Radio News 31:3 p24, March. 
Author presents problems of cost, design, operation and allocation. 

Guanzer, Puiu. Postwar Television. Radio News 31:3 p46, March. 
Author discusses some economic and social effects of television; says television 
will remove last vestige of country isolation. 

eer ta I. A. Television in the Retail Field. Journal of Marketing 8:4 p394, 

pril. 

Says merchants must “reorient their thinking in the matter of communication 
with their customers.” 

McLean, James D. G. E. Engineer Discusses Post-War Television. E&P 77:17 p19, 
April 22. 

TaisHorr, Sot. Agencies Ready for Post-War Television. Broadcasting 26:16 pll, 
April 17. 
Fifty-five agencies laying plans for visual art. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


Anonyrmovs. Broadcasting the Invasion. Newsweek 23:12 p94, March 20. 
Networks lay plans to cover invasion of Europe. 
—— By Any Other Name. Time 43:15 p68, April 10. 
“Tokyo Rose’s” broadcasts. 
New Guinea Radio Speeds War News. Broadcasting 26:12 p26, March 20. 
—— OWI Aims Guns from Frisco. Broadcasting 26:7 p16, Feb. 14. 
Ten transmitters beam 700 propaganda shows weekly in war against Japanese. 
—— OWI Constructing Coast Transmitters. Broadcasting 26:11 p74, March 13. 
Four new units under construction on West Coast. 
—— Radio on Two Fronts. Newsweek 23:7 p70, Feb. 14. 
Ship radio aids Pacific coverage. 
War News Policy Announced by OWI. Broadcasting 26:16 p16, April 17. 
Baytes, Wrtu1AM D. England’s Radio Blitz. Reader’s Digest 44: 264 p61, April. 
Condensation from Saturday Night, describing England’s secret radio audience 
in Europe. 
Kiratry, ALEXANDER. Japan’s Wireless War. Radio News 31:4 p40, April. 
The significance of Japan’s use of wireless in World War I and in the present war. 
Sevarerp, Eric. Super-Dupering the War; a Report on the Battle of Adjectives. Sat- 
urday Review of Literature 27:7 p9, Feb. 12. 
Says advertisers’ superlatives partly responsible for minimizing enemy’s war 
machines. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 
1. Censorship 
Anonymous. All Set. Time 43:7 p46, Feb. 14. 
Censorship job on invasion news. 
Army Censorship. Time 48:15 p46, April 10. ' 
—— CIO Asks War Department to Tell Soldiers Truth About Labor in War. Guild 
Reporter 11:6 p2, March 1. 
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—— Generals Know Best. Newsweek 23:9 p100, Feb. 28. 
Gen. Alexander’s censorship. 
—— Knight Discusses U. S. Censorship in London. E&P 77:18 p19, April 29. 
Publisher tells ASNE of coordination with military. 
—— Press Gag May Force Aussie Code Revision. E&P 77:17 p28, April 22. 
BraNDENBURG, GeorGe A. Weller Hits News Ban on Political Subjects. E&P 77:7 
, Feb. 12. 
Bkioage Daily News correspondent says censors hurt war effort. 


2. Coverage 
—— Clapper Killed in Air Crash off Marshalls. E&P 77:6 p7, Feb. 5. 
Columnist is 16th U.S. correspondent killed during war. 
—— Eisenhower Sees Big Press Role in Europe. E&P 77:7 p37, Feb. 12. 
—— The UP Regrets. Newsweek 23:10 p92, March 6. 
Apology for “Timoshenko story.” 
—— UP. Chiefs Confer on War Coverage. E&P 77:18 p28, April 29. 
Butter, JaMes J. Price Reminds Press of Invasion Duties. E&P 77:15 p7, April 8. 
Goutp, Aan J. Gould Tells of Press Plans for Invasion. E&P 77:11 pll, March 11. 
AP executive describes observations in England. 
LunpsercH, Houcer. Large Press Corps Covers Stockholm. E&P 77:11 p13, March 11. 
Swedish capital now a major war news center. 
Moncuakg, S. J. Largest Press Corps Covers Marshall Blow. E&P 77:6 p7, Feb. 5. 
First on-the-spot and eye-witness stories permitted. 


3. Information Policies 
Auten, Cuartes L. Allen Says “Bureaucrats” Hamper Efforts of OWI. E&P 77:8 p5, 
Feb. 19. 
By the associate dean, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University. 
—— Gen. Surles Explains Army’s News Policy. E&P 77:15 p57, April 8. 
Public relations director attributes all delays to military conditions. 
—— Hoyt Asks Probe of U.S. Policy on War News. E&P 77:15 p57, April 8. 
Former OWI executive says public lacks information. 
—— Navy PRO a “Terrific Job,” Says Lovette. E&P 77:18 p124, April 29. 
—— Navy’s New Voice. Newsweek 23:17 p82, April 24. 
Admiral Merrill takes over PRO. 
—— OWI Deep in Plans for the Big Push. E&P 77:14 p8, April 1. 
Works with military to assure proper second front coverage. 
Criper, Joun H. FDR Is Talking Less to Press, Reporter Notes. E&P 77:6 p32, Feb. 5. 
Hoyt, Paumer. What the Public Must Be Told. American Magazine 137:3 p10, March. 
Shows dangers in withholding news from American public. 
MenerFeE, SELDEN C. Propaganda Wins Battles. Nation 158:7 p184, Feb. 12. 
OWDP’s part in psychological warfare. 
Sommers, Martin. The War to Get War News. Saturday Evening Post 216:39 p26, 
March 25. 
Life of correspondents at battlefronts. 
Vitarp, Oswatp Garrison. The Press and the War News. Christian Century 61:9 
p267, March 1. 


Says press is giving a misleading impression of the war; blames administration as 
well as editors. 


4. Editorial Problems and Miscellaneous 
Anonymous. Hearst Answers Pravda Charges of Axis Bias. E&P 77:10 p10, March 4. 


——3 U.S. Papers Get Facilities in Britain. E&P 77:9 p16, Feb. 26. 


New York Times and Chicago Tribune and Sun to issue overseas editions from 
London. 


Scuuyter, Pamir. 27 Magazines, 2 Newspapers Print Overseas Editions. E&P 77:16 
pli, April 15. 





A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 
January to March, 1944 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, N.U.J. Journalist. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymovs. After-the-War Report. J, 27:3 p29, March. 
Post-war plans of the National Union of Journalists. 
John Gordon Looks Out on the Journalism of Tomorrow. IJJ $2:310 p38, Jan. 
Editor of the Sunday Express calls for crusades by the press on really vital is- 
sues, a return to “old standards of journalistic accuracy,” more instead of fewer 
newspapers, and treatment of readers as grown-up persons. 

—— Make Editors Answerable to Public—Through Special Courts WPN 31:778 p8, 
Jan. 27. 
Editor of London suburban weekly contends that news is the affair of the public, 
not of a small group of proprietors and editors. 

—— Wartime Press Advertising Halved. WPN 31:786 p22, March 23. 
Report of the annual meeting of the Empire Press Union in London. 

—— Wartime Press Advertising Halved. WPN 31:786 p22, March 23. 

—— “Worker” Declares War on War Office! WPN 31:777 p4, Jan. 20. 
Daily Worker refused second front correspondent. 

Bezzant, RectnaLp. How National Newspaper Distribution is Achieved. NW 47: 2400 
p9, Jan. 8. 
Circulation manager of News of the World tells how 13,000,000 dailies and 17,- 
000,000 Sunday papers are delivered to 11,000,000 homes in Britain. 


PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


AnonyMovs. Anzio Correspondents Were Not at Fault. WPN 31: 782 pl, Feb. 24. 
Story of the “policy censorship” imposed by Prime Minister Churchill. 

—— Argentina Plays the Fascist Game. WPN 31:776 p12, Jan. 13. 
Highlights of the severe censorship rules and the journalists’ register imposed 
by the Ramirez government. 
New Regulations for French Journalists—Do’s and Don’ts. WPN 31:782 p12, 
Feb. 24. 
Highlights of Vichy rules drawn from the fifty-second issue of Les Cahiers Fran- 
cais. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymovs. Falange Party Now Control All Papers. WPN 31:778 p7, Jan. 27. 
Of 108 papers in Spain, 42 belong to the Falange Party and 66 are privately 
owned, but all come under strict laws which allow no freedom of press. 

—— French News Agency Split. NW 47:2411 pl, March 25. 
Resignations follow dispute over principle of freedom from political control. 
German Press Admits Policy of Wishful Thinking. NW 47: 2406 p9, Feb. 19. 
Evidence points to growing dissatisfaction by Germans with their press. 

—— Immediate Press Freedom for Liberated Territories Urged. NW 47:2407 p?, 
Feb. 26. 
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Report of the third annual congress in London of the International Federation 
of Journalists of Allied or Free Countries. 

—— Plans for French Press After Invasion. WPN 31:783 p15, March 2. 
Reform includes elimination from newspaper connections of all collaborationists. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION — OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


AnonyMous. Govt. Public Relations Staffs Continue to Increase. NW 47:2405 p2, 
Feb. 12. 
Number increased from 2,640 in 1941 and 3,614 in 1942 to 4,396 in 1944. 

—— Huge Govt. Staffs to Get Out the News. WPN 31: 780 p7, Feb. 10. 
Ministry of Information with 2,719 employees, War Office press department, 
with 530 workers head list of official press department employes, excluding 
those working overseas. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Australian N.UJ. Acts to Secure Truth in News. J 27:1, Jan. 
Adopts code of ethics. 

—— Closed Shop: Institute’s Pledge Renewed. IJJ 32:311 p13, Feb. 
Institute reasserts its determination to resist the closed shop. 

—— The Institute’s Four Agreements With the Newspaper Society. IJJ 32:310 p5, 
Jan. 

—— Proposals Advanced by the Institute. WPN 31:783 p9, March 2. 
Plans for training journalists. 

—— Salaries and Conditions Board. IJJ 32:312 p27, March. 
New board for negotiating agreements with newspaper proprietors is set up with 
full powers to conclude contracts. 

—— Training for Journalism: Institute Memorandum to President of Board of Edu- 
cation. IJJ 32:312 p35, March. 
A committee, representative of all newspaper interests, is suggested as a prelimi- 
nary step to producing a plan of training for journalism within the framework 
of a national system of education. 

Eaton, James J. The Institute’s Book List: Some Further Sections. IJJ 32:310 
suppl., Jan. 
Supplement to a list of books on journalism published in the Journal’s January 
1943 issue. 


WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Anonymous. Official Press Set-up for Second Front. WPN 31:777 p83, Jan. 20. 
Organization of the Publicity and Psychological Warfare Division in General 
Eisenhower’s London Headquarters. 

—— Over 100 Jouralists Operate From Stockholm. WPN 31:781 p6, Feb. 17. 
Interview with Gordon Young, Daily Express correspondent, who repeats view- 
point expressed in other current articles that Stockholm is becoming major Euro- 
pean news center. 

—— Overseas Press Representation Will Reach New Peak. NW 47:2404 p2, Feb. 5. 
U.S. press and radio have 145 correspondents in London, the Canadian press 40. 

— Press Chief Led Greek Isle Rescues. WPN 31:787 p8, March 30. 

Experiences of W. J. Makin, Reuter and London Times correspondent, during 
four years in the Middle East. 

— Press Information to be Centralized. WPN 31:786 p6, March 23. 

Information center of General Eisenhower's command to cover all branches of 
the services 24 hours a day. 

—— Supreme Command’s Public Relations Organization. NW 47:2402 pl, Jan. 22. 

— Views on Second Front Press Facilities. NW 47:2404 pl, Feb. 5. 

Alan Moorehead, Daily Express war correspondent, offers tips to armies. 





National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting 


New York, April 23, 1944 


HAIRMAN Richard Powell Carter 

called the meeting to order at 8 p.m. 

at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

Present for the newspaper associa- 
tions: Mr. Carter, SNPA; David W. 
Howe, ANPA; J. H. Heiskell, ASNE; 
Walter Allen, NEA; Fred M. Pownall, 
IDPA. For AASDJ: Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota; R. B. Ellard, Columbia (for 
Carl W. Ackerman); Charles E. Rogers, 
Iowa State; Wilbur Schramm, Iowa (for 
Frank L. Mott, Missouri); Douglass W. 
Miller, Syracuse (for M. Lyle Spencer, 
alternate). Others present at invitation 
of the Council: Linwood I. Noyes, presi- 
dent, ANPA; Elisha Hanson, general 
counsel, ANPA; Cranston Williams, 
general manager, ANPA; Walter C. 
Johnson, secretary- manager, SNPA; 
Fredrick S. Siebert, president, AASDJ; 
C. B. Short, general manager, Roanoke 
(Va.) Times & World-News; George A. 
Brandenburg Editor & Publisher. 

There was informal discussion of the 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun case, with Mr. 
Hanson and others participating. 

Mr. Noyes and Mr. Hanson spoke on 
improved relations of newspapers and 
schools of journalism and expressed hope 
for continued improvement. 

Mr. Hanson urged the Council and 
AASDJ to build a strong program 


around the accrediting and rating of 
schools, the setting and maintenance of 
standards and the certification of gradu- 
ates. He cited the work of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society as an example of 
similar work in another field. 

Mr. Short suggested that newspaper 
publishers and general managers would 
appreciate increased attention in schools 
of journalism to practical training for 
service in business departments. In ad- 
dition to advertising, circulation and 
general business office work, he made 
special mention of production manage- 
ment and public relations. 

Chairman Carter announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to continue 
the study of possible enlargement of 
Council membership, and to consider 
proposals for shortening the name of the 
Council. Mr. Howe was appointed chair- 
man, with Mr. Allen (Walter Crim, alter- 
nate), Mr. Casey and Mr. Ackerman as 
other members. Chairman Carter asked 
Mr. Siebert and Mr. Schramm to assist 
the committee in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Howe announced that a meeting 
of this committee would be held Mon- 
day morning, April 24, at the Waldorf. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Frev M. Pownat, 
Acting secretary. 


Minutes of Committee Meeting, 
New York, April 24, 1944 


HE committee to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the admission of new 
members to the NCPEJ and regarding 
the name of the Council was held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
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April 24. All regular and advisory mem- 
bers were present. 

No formal action was taken to extend 
invitations to any professional group al- 
lied to the newspaper field. Radio’s rela- 





NCPEJ 


tionship to the Council’s work was the 
first item on the committee agenda. The 
committee recommended that Schramm 
and Mitchell V. Charnley, AASDJ rep- 
resentatives on the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters committee, continue 
their cooperation with the NAB group in 
arriving at standards for the training in 
the universities of radio news specialists. 
Mr. Schramm reported that the NAB 
committee will meet in Chicago in June. 
After the June meeting, Schramm and 
Charnley will report results to Mr. 
Howe’s committee. The Howe commit- 
tee agreed to meet a day in advance of 
the AASDJ convention to arrive at rec- 
ommendations following the Schramm- 
Charnley report of NAB conclusions. 
The question of the admission of the 
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associations representing periodical pub- 
lishers and advertising agencies was dis- 
cussed but no formal action was taken at 
this time. 

No action was taken on the suggestion 
that the committee suggest a new name 
for the NCPEJ which would have the 
advantage of terseness. 

Chairman Carter appointed Mr. Casey 
to investigate the type of organization 
and structural set-up of the engineering 
professional societies which deal with 
curricular and training minimums and, 
if possible, meet with secretaries of these 
groups which have New York headquar- 
ters. Mr. Casey will report his findings 
to committee members by mail. 

Raps D. Casey 
Committee secretary. 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


INE committees to deal with 

“Journalism Teaching in the postwar 
Period” have been appointed by Dr. 
Frederic E. Merwin, president of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 

A. A. Applegate, Michigan State Col- 
lege, has been appointed general chair- 
man and coordinator of all committees. 

The committees will be expected to 
collect and analyze data pertinent to 
college instruction in journalism in the 
light of changes which are likely to be 
_ of decisive importance once peace re- 
turns. 

In a letter to the members of the 
committees Dr: Merwin urged considera- 
tion of these questions: 

What will be the role of formal edu- 
cation for journalism in terms of the 
evolving newspaper, pictorial journal- 
ism, the new administrative law, ad- 
vancing production technologies and 
radio news? What must we teach men 
and women who will deal as journalists 
with the vast educational program 
which seems so necessary for an alert 
citizenry in the world of tomorrow? 
What past practices must we retain or 
discard and what procedures and dis- 
ciplines must we introduce? 

Committee chairmen have been given 
authority to pursue appropriate investi- 
gations of subject matter coming with- 
in the scope of their assignment. 

Personnel of the committees: 

Business Courses—Charles L. Allen, 
Northwestern, chairman; Thomas F. 
Barnhart, Minnesota; Frank B. Hut- 
chinson, Rutgers; J. Edward Gerald, 
Missouri; Bruce McCoy, Louisiana 
State. 

Editing—Robert M. Neal, Missouri, 
chairman; A. A. Higginbotham, Nevada; 
George S. Lasher, Ohio; F. B. Marbut, 
Kent State; John E. Stempel, Indiana. 

Interpretation—A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado, chairman; Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota; James L. C. Ford, Montana 
State; Gregory Mason, New York Uni- 
versity; P. I. Reed, West Virginia. 


Law Courses—William F. Swindler, 
Idaho, chairman; Donald D. Burchard, 
Oklahoma A. & M.; Ralph Crosman, 
Colorado; E. W. Sharp, Missouri; Frank 
Thayer, Wisconsin. 

News Courses—Douglass W. Miller, 
Syracuse, chairman; Henry Birdsong, 
Temple; E. L. Callihan, Drake; Harold 
Hamil, Nebraska; Grant M. Hyde, Wis- 
consin. 

News Photography—Charles E. Flynn, 
Illinois, chairman; Edward F. Mason, 
Iowa; C. R. F. Smith, Louisiana State; 
A. E. Sutton, Northwestern; Fred Kil- 
dow, Minnesota. 

Radio—Mitchell V. Charnley, Minne- 
sota, chairman; Floyd K. Baskette, Em- 
ory; R. W. Beckman, Iowa State; Wil- 
bur Schramm, Iowa; Paul H. Wagner, 
Indiana. 

Research—Raymond B. Nixon, Em- 
ory, chairman; George L. Bird, Syra- 
cuse; Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota; 
DeWitt C. Reddick, Texas; George 
Turnbull, Oregon. 

Trade and Technical—Wallace R. 
Biggs, Lehigh, chairman; J. N. McClure, 
Washington University; Charles E. Rog- 
ers, Iowa State; William R. Slaughter, 
Northwestern; William A. Sumner, Wis- 
consin. 


Ruth Ricci, WAC, Wins 
ANPA Monograph Contest 


Pvt. Ruth W. Ricci, WAC, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
was the winner of first place in the 
annual monograph competition of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, results of which were announc- 
ed at the 1944 convention in New York 
City. Pvt. Ricci, attending the conven- 
tion on > % te a gold medal 
and $500 cash Her monograph 
was entitled a of Freedom.” 
Before her enlistment in the WAC in 
January, Pvt. Ricci had been for a 
year and a half a graduate student in 
the School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Syracuse students also won 
the two previous contests. 
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Second prize was won by William 
J. Schmelzle of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois, and third 
prize by Marcus Gleisser of the School 
of Journalism, Cleveland College, West- 
ern Reserve ‘University. Honorable men- 
tion was awarded to the monograph 
of Harry Kranz of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Rutgers. 

David W. Howe, ANPA representa- 
tive on the National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism, in 
his announcement of the contest awards, 
reported that 82 entries had been re- 
ceived this year from 20 schools and 
departments of journalism. The level 
of the entering essays was generally 
high, he stated. 


Three Schools Change 
Administrative Hea 


Major Roy L. French returned to 
the University of Southern California 
campus in mid-February to resume his 
directorship of the School of Journal- 
ism. A veteran of World War I, he 
put in seventeen months on active duty 
during World War II. 

He left the University in October, 
1942, with commission as a major, at the 
invitation of Lieutenant General Ira C. 
Eaker, Southern California journalism 
alumnus and then head of the Eighth 
Bomber Command in England, who is 
now in command of strategic air forces 
in the Mediterranean area. Sent to Eng- 
land, French was assigned to assist in 
revising the combat intelligence system 
of briefing and interrogating Army Air 
Corps crews upon return from combat. 

After completing a six months’ tour 
of duty, Major French was sent to 
Washington, then to Culver City as 
technical adviser for the making of a 
training film, “Briefing and Interroga- 
tion of Combat Crews,” now standard 
throughout the Air Corps. 

In July the major reported to the 
Second Air Force at Colorado Springs, 
and traveled all over the far western 
states on a lecture tour for bomber 
crews in training. He was then attached 
to the Intelligence Section of the A.A.F. 
and is now on an inactive status under 
a Washington directive applying to 
civilian officers who have completed 
their assignments. 
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Harold P. Everest, recently resigned 
as Northwest director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, has been appointed 
director of the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, succeeding 
Vernon McKenzie. McKenzie, a captain 
in the Army, on leave of absence from 
the University, will retain his academic 
rank as professor and is expected to 
return to the faculty. 

Action on the appointment of Ever- 
est was also occasioned by the fact 
that Prof. Fred W. Kennedy, who has 
been serving as acting director of 
journalism, has requested he be re- 
lieved of this responsibility in view of 
his scheduled retirement next year. 

Everest, who joined the journalism 
faculty in 1988, had just returned to 
the campus, following a two-year leave 
of absence with the O.C.D. A journal- 
ism graduate of the University, he was 
for 16 years owner and publisher of a 
Kirkland, Washington, newspaper and 
is a past state president of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. He is a veteran of World War I. 


George S. Turnbull has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of the School of 
Journalism, University of Oregon, suc- 
ceeding the late Dean Eric W. Allen, 
founder of the school. 

Dean Turnbull has been on the 
school’s faculty since 1917. He was 
born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, England; 
he came to Washington state in 1892. 
Mr. Turnbull received his bachelor of 
arts degree in 1915 and his master of arts 
degree in 1982, both from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He served on 
the staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
before joining the University of Oregon 
faculty. 

One of Dean Turnbull’s outstanding 
contributions to the field of journalism 
is his “History of Oregon Newspapers,” 
published in 1989. He has been secre- 
tary of the Oregon Press Conference, 
sponsored annually by the School of 
Journalism in cooperation with Oregon 
newspapers, since 1920. 


7 * * 


Robert V. Peterson, publisher of the 
Wewoka, Okla., Times-Democrat and 
president of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
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ciation, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor and editorial supervisor of the 
Oklahoma Daily in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Oklahoma. His 
appointment is for one year, beginning 
June 1. Mr. Peterson will continue his 
connection with the Times-Democrat, 
serving it in an advisory capacity. 

The plan which Mr. Peterson’s ap- 
pointment inaugurates is one of invit- 
ing successful men from the newspaper 
field to take leave from their news- 
papers and lend their support to the 
job of training young people to take 
places of responsibility in journalism. 

In the course of time, if the plan 
proves out, a number of men from 
papers of different types will be brought 
to the school for periods of from one 
to two years. It is not the intention 
to recruit the permanent teaching staff 
of the school in this way, but to pro- 
vide a flow of fresh experience from 
year to year. © 

Mr. Peterson, a graduate of Iowa 
State College and Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, came to the state in 1927 
from Wichita, Kansas, where he had 
served in the Associated Press Bureau. 
After graduation from Iowa State in 
1925 he was employed by the A. P. 
in Des Moines, Iowa, Kansas City, 
Missouri and Wichita. 

Joining the staff of the department 
of publications at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College in 1927, Peterson served for 
two and a half years as associate 
professor of journalism and assistant 
editor of college publications. In 1929 
he received a master’s degree at the 
college, with a major in agricultural 
economics, 

In October, 1929, he became man- 
aging editor of the Wewoka Times- 
Democrat. When the paper was sold 
in 1988 to the Raymond Fields inter- 
ests, Peterson became a part owner 
and publisher of the paper. 


Edwin P. Gerth, president of Gerth- 
Pacific Advertising Agency, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, was lecturer 
in journalism at Stanford University 
for spring quarter. Mr. Gerth had 
charge of the course, “Procedures in 
Advertising.” 
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Professor Mitchell V. Charnley, of 
the University of Minnesota, will be 
a visiting professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity during the summer quarter. He 
will also be on the faculty of the Radio 
Institute which is conducted jointly 
by Stanford University and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


Dr. William F. Swindler, head of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Idaho, has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate profes- 
sor of journalism. 


” * * 


Kenneth S. Davis, temporary in- 
structor of journalism at Kansas State 
College, has resigned so that he may 
devote his time to the writing of a 
biography of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for Doubleday-Doran and Com- 
pany. If conditions permit, the pub- 
lishers may send Davis to England to 
obtain first hand information from the 


general 


* * # 


K. W. Davidson, instructor in the 
Department of Journalism and director 
of the Kansas University News Bureau, 
resigned in March to become manager 
of the Arlcee Advertising Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


* aa * 


Professor Charles E. Rogers, head of 
the Department of Technical Journal- 
ism, Iowa State College, has entered the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota. Professor Rogers will under- 
take doctoral work in political science, 
with a minor in journalism, and act as a 
teaching assistant in the School of Jour- 
nalism. He is on leave from Iowa State 
until March, 1945. Professor Kenneth R. 
Marvin is acting head in his absence. 

Professor J. Edward Gerald of the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, who has completed one year of 
doctoral work in political science and 
journalism in the Minnesota Graduate 
School, is a visiting professor of journal- 
ism this summer. He will continue his 
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graduate work next year, and has been 
re-appointed a teaching assistant in the 
School of Journalism. 


Missouri Issues 
Six New Bulletins 


Six new bulletins of the journalism 
series of the University of Missouri 
are in process of publication. One will 
be the third reader-interest study bul- 
letin based on periodic surveys of 
the readership of the Columbia Mis- 
sourian. The other five are: “The Yun 
Gee Portrait of John Benjamin Powell,” 
“School of Journalism Desk Book” 
(sixteenth edition), “School of Jour- 
nalism Announcement” (1944-45), “The 
Fifty-Print Exhibition” and “100 Books 
on Journalism.” The last-named bul- 
letin lists books selected and anno- 
tated by Dean Frank Luther Mott and 
Professor E. K. Johnston. “The Fifty- 
Print Exhibition” contains reproduc- 
tions of all the news and feature pic- 
tures selected from Missouri’s first 
photographic exhibit held in connection 
with Journalism Week. 


Syracuse, Nevada Make 
Curriculum Revisions 


The advertising departments of the 
School of Journalism and the College of 
Business Administration at Syracuse 
University have been combined into a 
single Department of Advertising to be 
headed by Dr. Ralph C. Limber, head 
of the Department of Advertising in 
the School of Journalism since Septem- 
ber, 1942. 

Dr. Limber came to Syracuse after 
five years as secretary of the Farm 
Mortgage Conference of Life Insurance 
Companies. He has done marketing and 
advertising work for the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Company, McJunklin Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, and Sears, Roebuck, 
and Company, in addition to serving 
as director of the advertising and eco- 
nomic research division of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. At the University of Denver 
in 1927-29, Dr. Limber was profes- 
sor of advertising and marketing and 
director of the Bureau of Statistical Re- 
search in the School of Commerce. 
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A system of dual enrolment in the 
School of Journalism and the College 
of Business Administration at Syracuse 
has been arranged whereby upon com- 
pletion of 124 credits hours, stu- 
dents in prescribed sequences so en- 
rolled may obtain the bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from both disciplines. A 
similar dual plan has been in effect with 
the College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse 
University for several years. A dual pro- 
gram with Business Administration is 
available for students interested in ad- 
vertising and for those interested in edi- 
torial and news work. A third program 
known as the secretarial science se- 
quence provides a course which com- 
bines training for editorial and news 
work with stenography, typewriting and 
office management. 


* * * 


A post-war program for the Depart- 
ment of Journalism was approved by 
the University of Nevada faculty this 
semester. New courses in radio journal- 
ism and in news photography are in- 
cluded in the revised curriculum, as are 
increased offerings in community news- 
paper management, in advertising and 
in following the news of the day. Mod- 
ern laboratories for the new classes in 
radio and pictorial journalism are being 
planned for a new building which will 
house journalism and several other de- 


partments. 


Booklet Is Tribute 
To Late Dean Allen 


The University of Oregon Press will 
publish this spring a memorial booklet 
in tribute to Dean Eric W. Allen, of the 
School of Journalism, who died March 5. 

The publication will contain in full 
the texts of the addresses in honor of 
Dean Allen which were given at me- 
morial services for him on the Univer- 
sity campus March 19. Those who spoke 
at the services were Palmer Hoyt, pub- 
lisher of the Portland Oregonian, in be- 
half of the press of the state; Prof. 
W. F. G. Thacher, professor of English 
and advertising, in behalf of the faculty; 
William M. Tugman, managing editor of 
the Eugene Register-Guard, in behalf 
of townspeople of Eugene and vicinity; 
and Mrs. Marjorie Major Goodwin, edi- 
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tor of the Oregon Daily Emerald, in be- 
half of the University of Oregon stu- 
dents. 

The booklet will be distributed among 
editors of the state and close friends of 
Dean Allen. 


Latin Editors 
Visit Minnesota 


Six Latin American newspaper men 
spent three days in late May in Minne- 
apolis as guests of the University of 
Minnesota and the School of Journalism. 
The men, making a six-week tour of the 
United States under auspices of the Co- 
ordination of Inter-American Affairs and 
the National Press Club, devoted their 
time in Minneapolis to inspection of the 
offerings and facilities of the School of 
Journalism and to visits of Twin City 
newspapers. They represented newspa- 
pers in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Nicaragua. 

Later in their tour, they also visited 
the Boston University School of Jour- 
nalism. 


Northwestern Holds 
Fifth Writers’ Conference 


The fifth Annual Writers’ Conference 
at Northwestern University is to be held 
at Evanston, Ill., July 26 to 29. Medill 
School of Journalism cooperates with 
other divisions of the University in con- 
ducting the conference. In charge of six 
specialized workshops this year will be 
three members of the School’s faculty— 
Frederic Nelson Litten, fiction; Elmo 
Scott Watson, radio writing; and Ro- 
land E. Wolseley, non-fiction—and three 
guests—Paul Engle, poetry; Edith Rob- 
erts, novel writing; and Rowena Bennet, 
writing for children. 


Memorial to Major Hart 
Founded at Kansas State 


With the purchase of a $100 war 
bond, Lieutenant Hillier Krieghbaum, 


USN, former Kansas State College 
journalism professor, established the 
George T. Hart Memorial Fund in 
memory of Major George T. Hart, Kan- 
sas State journalism graduate and for- 
mer instructor of journalism at both 
Kansas State and Iowa State. Lieuten- 
ant Krieghbaum made the announce- 
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ment recently on the first anniversary of 
the death of Major Hart, who was killed 
in the Euro area. 

In establishing the fund, Lieutenant 
Krieghbaum, former staff writer for Unit- 
ed Press, suggested that following the 
war plans be worked out by the College 
and by contributors to set up a fund to 
help students in journalism at the Col- 
lege, or as an annual award for work 
well done by a Kansas State College 
student or any Kansas journalism stu- 
dent. 


OWI Appoints Hulten 
To Assistant Directorship 


Charles M. Hulten, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
Oregon who has been on leave of ab- 
sence since 1942, has been appointed as- 
sistant director for management in the 
Office of War Information. The appoint- 
ment was announced in April by Elmer 
Davis, director of the OWI. 

Mr. Hulten in his new position is re- 
sponsible to Davis’ office for the man- 
agement, planning, budget, fiscal, per- 
sonnel and service functions of the 
OWI. Before taking over his new func- 
tions, Mr. Hulten had been senior 
budget examiner for the bureau of the 
budget in Washington. He had been re- 
sponsible for handling budgetary and or- 
ganizational matters for the bureau in- 
sofar as they concerned its relations 


with the OWI. 


Publication to Replace 
Colorado Newspaper Week 


Edited by the faculty of the College 
of Journalism, University of Colorado, 
the May and June issues of the Colo- 
rado Editor will be a substitute for the 
annual Newspaper Week sessions. Con- 
tributors will include Irving Brant, edi- 
torial writer and author, formerly with 
St. Louis Star-Times and Chicago Sun; 
John P. Lewis, managing editor, PM; 
Mark Ethridge, publisher, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Dr. Ralph D. Casey, 
University of Minnesota; Roy G. Bla- 
key, president, National Tax Associa- 
tion; C. F. R. Smith, chief, Rural Press 
Section, OWI; Herbert Agar, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Ralph Coghlan, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Hal Borland, New 
York Times; Marquis Childs, columnist. 
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Syracuse Faculty Aids 
Army Orientation Work 


For use in the Army’s orientation pro- 
gram in the China-Burma-India theater, 
information concerning the war is being 
selected from the American press by the 
staff of the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse, University. Columns, cartoons 
and maps as well as miscellaneous in- 
formational articles are being air-mailed 
daily to Captain Gilbert E. Clark, thea- 
ter orientation officer at Asiatic head- 
quarters. 

The clipping service was begun at the 
request of Captain Clark, who holds 
both bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the Syracuse School of Journalism. 
When the school’s course in editorial in- 
terpretation is offered during the fall 
term, selection of the materials will be- 
come a Class project. 


Penn State Students 
To Have Loan Funds 


An emergency loan fund for students 
enrolled in the Department of Journal- 
ism, Pennsylvania State College, has re- 
cently been set up by the local chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism 
fraternity. Contributions to the fund so 
far have been made by Alfred G. Hill, 
publisher of the Chester Times, and 
James S. Lyon, general manager of the 
Washington Observer Reporter. 


Notes 


Curtis D. MacDougall, professor of 
journalism at the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, is run- 
ning on the Democratic ticket for Con- 
gressman from the tenth Illinois district. 
He had no opposition in the primary 
during April. His principal opponent in 
the election is the incumbent, Ralph 
Church, for a score of years in either 
the United States or state legislature. 


* * * 


Eric P. Kelly, professor of journalism 
at Dartmouth College, has been on leave 
in Mexico during the past year arrang- 
ing for living quarters and organizing 
camps for Polish refugees, under aus- 
pices of the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations. This of- 
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fice has now been incorporated into the 
UNRRA as the United Nations Relief. 


* * + 


Captain Royal H. Ray of the Army 
Air Forces, formerly a member of the 
School of Journalism staff at Ohio Uni- 
versity, is post intelligence officer at the 
Headquarters Technical School, Yale 
University. 

* * 7 

R. E. Wolseley, assistant professor of 
journalism, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, will deliver a 
series of lectures during the week-long 
editorial conference of the Southern Bap- 
tist Association at Ridgecrest, N. C., 
early in August. 


* * # 


Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, is 
a weekly commentator over Station 
WFBL, Syracuse. His program, “The 
News and You,” is sponsored by a 
Syracuse bank. 


™ + * 


Dr. Norman R. Buchan of the School 
of Journalism faculty at Ohio Univer- 
sity, now a lieutenant in the United 
States Naval Reserve, has been assist- 
ant officer in charge of the Ground 
School of the United States Naval Air 
Navigation School at Hollywood, Fila. 
The school has been transferred recently 
to Shawnee, Okla. 


* *# # 


Professor N. N. Luxon, School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, has 
been appointed director of the Univer- 
sity’s Twilight School. He has been on 
leave from the department since March, 
1948, serving as co-ordinator of the 
Army Specialized Training Program on 
the campus. 

. * 


Carlton F. Culmsee, former professor 
of journalism at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, has been promoted to lieutenant 
with the U. S. Naval Air Intelligence 
Division at Grand Prairie, Texas. 


* * * 
Dr. Wesley C. Clark, on leave of ab- 


sence from the faculty of the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, is now 
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special assistant to Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes of the Department of the Interior, 
having transferred from his ition as 
statistician with the Federal Shipping 
Administration. 


Mrs. Rosamond Risser Jones, acting 
head of the Department of Journalism, 
Butler University, is editing “The Cam- 
pus Beat” column in the Matriz, official 
magazine of Theta Sigma Phi, journal- 
istic sorority. 

7” * * 


Graduate study toward a master’s de- 
master’s degree will be resumed at the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, this summer. Graduate work 
was suspended in 1941 because of re- 
duced faculty. 


Mrs. Ruth Smith Ferris of Oklahoma 
City has replaced Leslie H. Rice, as- 
sistant professor, on the staff of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma. Rice has been inducted into 
the Army. Mrs. Ferris, a 1930 graduate 
of the School, has had wide editorial 
and advertising experience with the 
Altus, Okla., Times-Democrat and the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman, as well as 
considerable work in public opinion and 
market data research. She will teach 
courses in advertising and typography. 


A novel of the Missouri Ozarks, 
“Halfway and Back,” by Frances Grin- 
stead of the Missouri School of Journal- 
ism faculty will be published early next 
year by Doubleday, Doran. A Spanish 
edition of “American Journalism,” Dean 
Frank Luther Mott’s widely known his- 
tory, is to be issued in Buenos Aires. 


* 7 7 


Professor Thomas F. Barnhart, Min- 
nesota School of Journalism, was chosen 
to represent schools of journalism on 
the jury for the annual N. W. Ayer Ex- 
hibition of Newspaper Typography at 
Philadelphia in April. 

7” om 7 


The Missouri School of Journalism is 
sponsoring a contest for military camp 
newspapers. One hundred forty printed 
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and offset papers and thirty-five mimeo- 
graphed papers have been entered. Cer- 
tificates for prize-winning papers in each 
class are provided. 

* * * 


A portrait of John B. Powell, alumnus 
and former faculty member of the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, has been 
presented to the School. The portrait 
was painted by Yun Gee, Chinese- 
American artist, who knew Mr. Powell 
during his years as a newspaper man in 
China. 

+ . * 

Professor James L. C. Ford, dean of 
the Montana School of Journalism, has 
been appointed by AASDJ President 
Fred S. Siebert to the vacancy on the 
Council on Education for Journalism 


caused by the death of Eric W. Allen. 


* # * 


Foreign news writers and correspond- 
ents were featured in the thirty-fifth 
Journalism Week at the University of 
Missouri, May 10 to 18. Among the 
speakers were Preston Grover, corre- 
spondent for the AP, who has recently 
seen service in Germany, North Africa 
and Southeast Asia. W. R. Willis, who 
has lived in Japan for twelve years, was 
another guest. He returned to this coun- 
try on the Gripsholm after being im- 
prisoned for two years in Japan. An- 
other returned prisoner-correspondent on 
the program was Ralph P. Heinzen, 
former director of the UP’s Paris bu- 
reau, who spoke on “Inside Germany 
Today: Behind Barbed Wire.” 


The William Allen White School of 
Journalism was created at the University 
of Kansas in early June, replacing the 
Department of Journalism. It will be sup- 
ported by the William Allen White Foun- 
dation. More details will be given in the 
next QUARTERLY. 


Professor Herbert Brucker, for twelve 
years a member of the staff of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, has re- 
signed to become director of the editorial 
page of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
oldest paper of continuous circulation in 
the United States. 





